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FOREWORD 


Not even the deathless interest in the sub- 
ject of religion could warrant this book if it were 
theoretical or speculative. Grant that this writer 
were prepared to produce such a treatise— 
an assumption which he emphatically denies— 
the needs of our day do not include a compila- 
tion of a priort arguments for religion. That 
our needs do include, however, such an under- 
standing of religion as to interpret it in terms 
of modern life even the unthinking understand. 
The general volume in the library of the “Men 
and Religion Forward Movement,” that wave 
of religious zeal which swept America a half 
dozen years ago, is entitled Making Religion 
Efficient. Here that talismaniac word of mod- 
ern times, “efficiency,”’ is coupled with religion 
in the obvious effort to give such spinal strength 
to religious doctrine and such corpuscular vigor 
to religious action that the mightiest and stur- 
diest manhood of the generation might be en- 
listed in the propaganda of religion. This is 
well, for if religion is to commend itself to busy, 


thoughtful, enterprising men and women, it 
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must become efficient and practical. In the 
effort to move in the same direction I have 
tried for years to establish every possible point 
of contact with various classes of people which 
would help me as a minister and pastor to vital- 
ize religion for them. I have tried to get their 
religious viewpoint in the hope of sharpening 
my own spiritual vision and of increasing the 
value of my spiritual service to them. 

Finally, it occurred to me that it would be a 
matter of more than passing interest to make a 
survey of a number of representative groups of 
people in respect of their conception of religion,,. 
digest and classify their replies, and prepare for 
pulpit treatment such phases of religious thought 
and life as were stressed in the answers received. 
The idea of finality of utterance never intruded 
itself for a moment, but the personal equation 
in the replies, the freshness of the material, the 
variety of suggestions received, promised an 
opportunity for timely and fruitful sermon sub- 
jects which would challenge wide interest in the 
congregation and community. This promise 
was amply fulfilled, and a series of Sunday 
evening sermons resulted from the original sur- 


vey conducted entirely within the local com- 
munity. 
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The following inquiry was sent to two hun- 
dred people of every class and condition: 

“What Is Your Idea of Religion? In the 
hope of rendering a distinct Christian service 
to the community, I am seeking your honest 
answer to this question. It has occurred to 
me that probably there is much variety to our 
thought on such a problem as well as some 
vagueness of understanding. You may or you 
may not be a professing Christian; you may or 
you may not be a member of the church; you 
may feel that your conception of genuine reli- 
gion is now being worked out in our community, 
or you may sorrow that all religious organiza- 
tions are failing to reach your ideal. These 
items do not really matter so far as this ques- 
tionnaire is concerned. What I want to know 
is just how you feel about this subject.” 

After indicating the proposed series of sermon 
treatments growing out of the survey I urged 
signatures to the replies where at all possible, 
and closed the request with a word of gratitude 
in advance for the kindness involved. Prac- 
tically every class was represented in the fifty- 
four written answers received. I had solicited 
replies from people reflecting every shade of po- 
litical, industrial, -social, and religious think- 
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ing, including a number of those whose profes- 
sional or personal attitude was known to be 
hostile to my own religious beliefs, and some 
of the latter reached me by post despite their 
highly combustible character. The more than 
one hundred and fifty items treated in these 
fifty-four replies were classified, the sermons 
delivered and the chapter closed. 

When I began to study this material again 
in preparation for a series of addresses before a 
college audience, it occurred to me for the first 
time that a deeper significance might attach 
itself to this discussion if the survey were more 
extensively undertaken and the subject more 
exhaustively treated. Accordingly, the ques- 
tionnaire was extended to the college group in 
question, with the result of forty-one additional 
answers. Since then, the same question has 
been presented to groups and individuals, in 
several States, so that the written replies finally 
totaled two hundred and thirty-three. A re- 
view of these answers is impressive with their 
naturalness, their wisdom, and their compre- 
hensiveness. They form what it may not be 
too ambitious to call The Spectrum of Religion. 
Every color of the religious rainbow is here and 
every shade of opinion. If they may not all 
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be blended into a single ray of burning light, 
such a possibility is, at the least, near enough 
of accomplishment to lay claim to the title of 
this volume. 

These surveys were first made before the 
world war; they were continued during the 
progress of the struggle; and they have been 
tested at many points, both by the writings 
which the war has produced concerning religion 
and by numerous interviews with the boys in 
the uniform of the country. If expected stress 
has not been laid upon such themes as the re- 
ligion of the soldier, etc., the omission may be 
accounted for because of two reasons: first, be- 
cause so many have given to the subject varied 
and exhaustive treatment; and, second, because 
the mass of our boys in uniform constitute a 
cross section of American manhood, and every 
effort has been made to reflect the religious 
opinions and convictions of our people whether 
in civilian or military garb. If our analysis of 
religion fails in any human contact or in any 
human test, then it must be discarded. The 
application of that test, so far,as this volume is 
concerned, must be left to those who read and 
reflect. 

With the understanding, therefore, that this 
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Spectrum of Religion is not a categorical state- 
ment of a professor of religion, but the sum- 
marized result of a pastor’s clinic in religion, 
we begin our studies together. In the unfold- 
ing of these seven spectral themes, requisition 
has been made upon many other utterances on 
religion in addition to the two hundred and 
thirty-three replies. These cannot be enumer- 
ated, albeit my personal debt to them is great. 
I am sure, however, that many of the ideas and 
convictions set forth in this volume have been 
more or less colored by Bishop William Fraser 
McDowell, whose friendship has been my de- 
light as his conspicuous ministry has been my 
inspiration. As an example of a piece of lab- 
oratory work in the field of religion by one who 
is not so much a specialist as a daily practi- 
tioner, this book is committed to public print, 
with the earnest prayer that from its perusal 
religion “pure and undefiled” may be advan- 
taged and increased. 


BALTIMORE. 


CHAPTER I 


THE RELIGION OF THE UPWARD 
REACH 


“Religion is not some faint guess at abstract and spirit- 
ual realities. It is not some venturesome speculation as 
to what may lie behind the veils of matter and time. It 
is not some hazardous hope concerning destiny of per- 
sonality in the to-morrow after death. Religion is not 
some timid, doubtful, hypothetical, servile spirit waiting 
outside the veil, hoping for some vagrant authentications 
to assure it of eternal verities. Religion goes through 
the veils, resolving things in a positive experience with 
the highest realities by communing with God. Religion 
is a conviction—conviction—conviction of things and re- 
lations that are eternal.” 


“Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 


“Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own.” 
—Whittier. 


“By religion, I mean the belief in and worship of Su- 
preme Mind and Will directing the universe and holding: 
moral relations with human life.” —Martineau. 


CHAPTER I 


THE RELIGION OF THE UPWARD 
REACH 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate appraisal of 
religion, it will give proper recognition to faith. 
A religion can scarcely lay claim to such classi- 
fication which does not bind us to the Infinite. 
Lesser and lower terms may satisfy the demands 
of theological casuists, but they will not meet 
the expectations of mere folks, and it is in the 
interests of “folks” that this book is written. 
Out of more than two hundred recorded answers 
in our survey, a generous half finds for faith 
a place in direct definition or suggestion. Here 
are some examples: 

“Religion is a system of faith or worship.” 

‘Religion is faith and trust in a heavenly 
Father whose power and love are infinite.” 

“The term ‘religion’ is merely form; the 
reality is faith.” 

‘Religion is the worship of something upon 
which we place our supreme affection.” 

“Religion is belief in a higher, invisible, super- 

17 
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human Power, to which one feels he owes obedi- 
ence, and an effort to live in harmony with the 
laws and principles on which his faith is 
founded. 

“The outward act or form by which men in- 
dicate their recognition of the existence of a 
God or gods having power over their destiny, 
to whom obedience, service, and honor are 
due.” 

“Religion is a belief in God.” 

“Religion is worship of God in all the differ- 
ent forms in which men worship.” 

“Religion is faith in and worship of the Al- 
mighty.” 

“Religion is something instinctive in man 
which reaches out for something or someone to 
worship.” 

“Religion is knowing God.” 

“Religion is reverence for God.” 

“Religion is the instinct which binds man to 
a deity.” 

“Religion is a symptom of faith by which we 
worship deity” (italics mine). 

“Religion is our belief or faith in regard to 
the Infinite Being.” 

(The answer of a man whose life bears no 
evidence of such a faith.) 
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“Religion is our attitude or feeling toward 
God.” 

“Religion is the actual living day by day of 
a belief in God in accordance with the Com- 
mandments.” 

A college student of marked intellectual at- 
tainments replies: “‘Primarily religion is a mat- 
ter of faith.” 

Another student says: “‘Religion is a reaching 
out after God.” 

Still another college man declares: “Religion 
to my mind is everything. No matter what it 
is or is not, I know that I trust Him.” 

It is manifest from these definitions and ex- 
pressions that basic in religion is an instinctive 
longing for that One who is high over all, whom 
the nations of the earth feel after if haply they 
may find him, and whom we know as the AI- 
mighty and Infinite God. In the darkness of 
paganism this longing may be little more than a 
blind quest, but in the illumination of Christian 
truth and opportunity this longing leaps into 
a definite faith. 

That a primary color in the spectrum of re- 
ligion is faith is corroborated by teachers of 
theology. “In its highest sense religion is the 
normal, personal bearing of men in and toward 
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God, the ground of all finite existence.” A the- 
ological teacher to whom I owe more than words 
can well express phrases it thus: “Religion is 
the personal bearing of faith toward the super- 
natural.” A man writing on religion many 
centuries ago and while Christianity was yet 
young, declared even then that faith abides. 
The reference is all the more significant and 
convincing when we remember that the writing 
was really not about faith but about that other 
Christian verity, love. Yet in that never-to-be- 
forgotten climax in which love was made to 
shine forth with a luster that is almost blind- 
ing, Paul could not take his pen from paper 
until he had grouped with love two other Chris- 
tian brilliants, scarcely less dazzling than it, 
and one of the two was faith. 

The Scriptures amplify this dictum by Paul 
throughout the entire biblical narrative. If 
“without faith,” therefore, “it is impossible to 
please God,” an equivalent declaration would 
be, “Without faith religion is impossible.” We 
properly begin with faith, therefore, as we enter 
this realm of religion, for here is one of the ele- 
mental facts of life. With as wide a range both 
in time and location as to command general 
suffrage, the fact of religion has been estab- 
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lished in the life of the race. It may be no 
more than a superstition, as the story of the gulls 
beating their wings against the casements of the 
drowned fisherman of Brittany; it may be but 
a vague yearning, as the straining desire of the 
African mother on her knees in blind supplica- 
tion for the life of her sick child; it may use a 
stone for altar or fetish for cross; it may find 
no higher levels than animism nor make con- 
nection with moral demand; it may outrage civ- 
ilized sense of decency; it may violate our can- 
ons of conduct and it may repulse the cultured 
and refined. But it requires classification as 
religion if it binds the human to the Infinite, if 
it is a quest for something higher and beyond 
mortal power, if it is—to use our familiar nomen- 
clature and to rise to Christian quality—faith, 
trust, reverence, worship. Manifestly, here is a 
common human bond; here is the beginning of 
a brotherhood whose fuller development be- 
longs to a later discussion. Here we are, all of 
us, high and low, rich and poor, learned and 
illiterate, Christian and pagan, bound by a faith 
in the Infinite. 

The problem of religion, therefore, is not that 
of finding a man who has not faith, and taking 
one to him, but of finding the one whose reli- 
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gion is a blight or a curse and bringing him a 
religion that will bless and save; of finding the 
one whose religion inspires fear and bringing 
him one that inspires peace; of finding the one 
whose religion sanctions vileness and bringing 
one that insists on virtue; of finding the one 
whose religion haunts him with dread of the 
future and bringing him one that glows with the 
glory of a resurrection. The problem, there- 
fore, is not to get men to have some faith, but 
correct faith; not some religion, but a good and 
true religion. Strong in the clear certitude, 
therefore, that faith is central in the very es- 
sence of religion, that it is a primary color in the 
religious spectrum, that it is universal as a fact 
of human experience, the burden of further in- 
quiry concerns itself with faith in its qualities 
and attributes; if we are to have faith, then a 
faith that is true and worthy and that abides. 
There are, of course, certain reflections of reli- 
gious thinking which are satisfied with any sort 
of faith: no odds what you believe, just so you 
believe something. Yet mere belief never 
changed night into morning, nor vice into vir- 
tue, nor east into west, nor sickness into health, 
nor death into life. Such impossible feats of 
necromancy are attempted in these days with a 
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dexterity and a persistence worthy nobler ends. 
Few, however, are deceived save the performers 
themselves, while the failures in this direction 
are dire and pitiable. 

It would seem, therefore, that mere faith will 
not do as a religious essential; it must possess 
certain qualities of upstanding strength and vi- 
tality or prove itself unworthy the name. To 
meet the demands of vital religion, faith must 
certainly be constructive. No religious life can 
flourish on mere negations. Sometimes we 
meet friends who think that the way to define 
religion is to tell what they do not believe. 
They do not believe in immortality, they do not 
believe in eternal punishment, they do not be- 
lieve in a literal hell, nor a serpent in the gar- 
den, etc. This is informing, but not very il- 
luminating. Of doubts, they have a plenty, 
but what of their convictions? Of questions 
and negations they have abundant stores, but 
of certainties and positive beliefs they seem to 
have none. A thinker may affirm his earnest 
belief which any fool can doubt. A theologian 
may give the labor of years to the construction 
of a system of doctrine, and the next norning 
after it is presented to the world the papers will 
be full of challenging questions from a swarm of 
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neophytes. It requires an architect to plan a 
Saint Paul’s or a Westminster Abbey or a Con- 
gressional Library, but any anarchist can leave 
them a smoking wilderness. Negations have no 
contributions for science or art, for educational 
programs or social welfare movements, for re- 
ligious propagandas or kingdom-building. 

This is by no means tantamount to declaring 
that people are not to have honest doubts. 
Doubts they have had, and doubts they will 
have. But if the doubts are genuine in their 
honesty, every power will be summoned, every 
resource will be exhausted, every testimony will 
be sought and heard that difficulties may be ad- 
justed and perplexities settled. And when final 
settlement is made, though traditions may van- 
ish and opinions may be abandoned, there will 
be solid footing somewhere. In the ultimate 
reduction, the terms will be positive, not nega- 
tive. One echoes again and again what has 
often been said: “Tell me your beliefs; I have 
plenty of doubts of my own.” 

Another inherent quality of an abiding and 
sufficient faith is truth. Faith must preserve 
mental soundness; it must be straight with the 
four cardinal points of the intellectual compass. 
Fortunately, one does not need to be a theo- 
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logian to have religious faith; he does not need 
to be profound in his thought nor encyclopedic 
in his learning, but he must save his mental 
processes; he must preserve his intellectual bal- 
ance. The Chinaman may pray to a god of 
stone, and his faith may claim help from his 
idol, but in the alembic of critical reason his 
faith disappears in the vapor of unreality. The 
Hindu may regard a snake with the complacency 
and compassion of faith which sees in the rep- 
tile the possible incarnation of a departed loved 
one, yet no canons of scientific or logical truth 
can be established for such an absurdity. Mani- 
festly, each one is entitled to his own personal 
faith, but when his faith becomes folly he should 
not wonder nor grumble if he is left without re- 
ligious companionship. Joseph Smith and 
Mother Eddy and Madame Blavatsky and oth- 
ers have full rights to establish a system of re- 
ligious faith, but if the new religion will not 
stand the tests of intellectual sanity, or if it in- 
sists upon committing mental suicide, then the 
sponsor need not be surprised at ridicule and 
rejection. The African may rely upon a faith 
which prompts him to take a dose of distilled 
snake’s entrails as a cure for cancer, or the Amer- 
ican may rely upon.a faith which waves a magic 
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wand and says there is no cancer there, but both 
of them must stultify their mental processes to 
save their faith. No faith can function in gen- 
eral or final acceptance what is not mentally 
straight and intellectually sound. 

A third inherent quality in an all-sufficient 
faith is purity. Faith must not only be men- 
tally straight, it must be morally pure. It must 
pass muster by conscience as well as by intel- 
lect. Some religious faiths make no point of 
contact with morality. Some religious tenets 
maintain that whatever is done in the name of 
religion is right, no matter how tainted with 
corruption or stained with impurity. A primary 
lesson for religious propagandists to learn is this, 
that morality is essential if the fabric of a reli- 
gious faith is to hold together. It is just as nec- 
essary in temple or monastery as in home or 
hovel. No cloak of religion will hide the hide- 
ous nakedness of immorality and no infringe- 
ment of morality’s universal and irrevocable 
law will be condoned whether by monk or priest, 
bishop or elder. Antinomianism, ancient or 
modern, may be interesting as a study, but as a 
religious practice it arrays itself against moral 
hygienics and spiritual wholesomeness. When 
religious faith goes astray at the point of men- 
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tality such failure is pitiable, but when it goes 
astray at the point of morality such failure is 
despicable. 

A fourth quality inherent in a permanent and 
sufficient faith is life. On the one hand, faith 
may be merely a formal and credal statement; 
on the other, it may be an adventure and an 
achievement_in experience. The one will rust 
and rot and finally collapse; the other will stand 
forth in incorruptible and indestructible glory. 
Now, because faith is a living organism, it is 
constantly growing and changing. At this 
point it is difficult to confine faith within the 
limits of strict and formal definitions. Mathe- 
matics can frame a definition for an isosceles 
triangle in such terms as to cover every case 
that now exists or ever did exist or ever will 
exist. But you get into difficulty when you 
try to galvanize with unchanging definitions 
such verities of life as love or sorrow or joy or 
sacrifice or gratitude or patriotism. ‘These are 
found to be varying terms whose content may 
be greater or less according to the particular case 
in question. 

There was a time in the history of America 
when patriotism meant killing English soldiers 
and combating English policies; but we came 
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upon a time when patriotism in America meant 
warm fellowship with our English brothers over- 
seas, firm fellowship in great and common tasks, 
and confederacy in the world war against a 
common foe. There are times when one would 
define love in terms of a single person, but when 
the home becomes the nest for little ones, and 
when children and possibly grandchildren come, 
love has a deeper and richer and wider meaning 
than even in the halcyon days of courtship and 
honeymoon. Love to a young couple under the 
subtle witchery of a campus stroll in the moon- 
light may seem to be very deep and satisfying, 
but when years have passed and hearts have 
softened and sorrows have bound these lives to- 
gether and experiences have ripened them, then 
love is far more satisfying and beautiful. So it 
is with religious faith. It is a thing of life and 
therefore of growth. It is not formal but vital; 
it deepens with the experiences of the shuttling 
years. 

What about the stature and the fiber of faith 
to-day as against what it was yesterday? May 
we ask this question of one another? Has our 
faith been alive and growing through the years? 
To go back over the period of a ministry of 
swift years, the heart leaps at the contrast. 
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The faith with which one began has been tested 
in many a crucible and inflamed by many a 
victory. Tested also with one period of dark- 
ness when it seemed likely, because of a throat 
affection, that there would be no preaching 
again. As in memory, one stands by the bed- 
side and watches the bark of the intrepid sailor 
push out into that shoreless sea we call eter- 
nity; as he is called upon to comfort in sorrow 
or goes out after many a wanderer, or prays 
with many a returning prodigal; as he hears the 
penitent’s prayer of confession and the con- 
vert’s glad testimony; as he sees the new light 
brighten many a sad face and the new love 
transform many a sinful life; as he welcomes, of 
young and old, great and small, rich and poor, 
a great army into the church and kingdom; as 
he stands by the deathbed of a brother or sister 
or follows from the home a little white casket 
in which lies a tiny broken flower that never 
comes to bloom, while upstairs the mother’s 
empty arms are aching, the loving heart is 
broken, and the pale face upon the pillow is wet 
with tears—as one reviews the history of such 
years with their trials and their triumphs 
the heart of gratitude overflows and praise 
breaks forth to Him for the stronger, deeper, 
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firmer, richer faith which the legacies of these 
years have brought. 

And now for a final word suggestive of a true 
and adequate faith—that word is “Christian.” 
To pronounce this word may seem to some to 
beg the question. Yet this discussion is not an 
analysis of historic faiths; it is not a process of 
separating the wheat from doctrinal chaff; it 
is not the verdict of despair upon those who 
know not the Christ. It is the lifting upon a 
pedestal of world influence and final dominat- 
ing power the faith that is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Such preeminence is accorded our Chris- 
tian faith not because it is Christian as against 
Confucian or Mohammedan, but because it sat- 
isfies the canons of a permanent and an adequate 
faith. Christ’s faith was positive and con- 
structive. He might have been a skeptic, for 
there was plenty about him to make him a 
doubter. He had abounding faith in God, his 
Father, in the world mission which he came to 
perform, and in his ability to perform it. He be- 
lieved in man and in the possibility of his redemp- 
tion. His faith was true to the demands of men- 
tal sanity and to therequirements of moral purity. 
His faith was not a formulary or credal state- 
ment, but a program of life, an example for all. 
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A missionary in Japan once found a native 
man out near a city where a stream plunged 
over a precipice. He was standing so that the 
spray would bathe his face and enfold him in 
its embrace. When the missionary inquired the 
meaning of so strange a procedure the Japanese 
said: “I am trying to wash my sins away.” 
That was as far as his pagan faith could go in 
its quest for the Infinite. It was a reach after 
God in the dark. It was in the dark, but it 
was a reach and it was after God. Religion, 
then, is faith; an outreach for divinity, a yearn- 
ing for a comradeship with the Almighty; a 
quest for the Infinite. If faith, therefore, is one 
essential color in this religious spectrum, let it 
be true and sufficient, let it be strong and clear 
and positive, let it be true to mental soundness 
and moral cleanness, let it be vital and not 
formal, let it grow with the deepening, expand- 
ing experience of life; and finally let it be a 
Christian faith. 


“‘A faith that shines more bright and clear 
When tempests rage without; 
That when in danger knows no fear, 
In darkness feels no doubt. 


“Lord, give me such a faith as this, 
And then, whate’er may come, 
[ll taste, e’en now, the hallowed bliss 
Of an eternal home.” 





CHAPTER II 


THE RELIGION OF THE BURNING 
HEART 


“Religion is feeling and aspiration; theology is the state- 
ment of its theoretical implications.” 


**Religion is the soul’s high conviction and experience 
with God.” 


“By religion, I mean the knowledge of God, of his will, 
and our duties toward him.”—Cardinal Newman. 


“Religion is tested by experience; theology by logic and 
history.”—From A Student in Arms, by Donald Hankey, 
killed in action on Western front, October 26, 1916. 


CHAPTER II 


THE RELIGION OF THE BURNING 
HEART 


A WELL-KNOWN man, speaking of the diffi- 
culties in the Bible, expressed himself between 
jest and earnest in this fashion: “The Gospels 
are a story, and a story may conceivably be un- 
true; the Epistles are arguments, and arguments 
may conceivably be unsound; but the Psalms are 
the immediate reflection of personal experiences 
and we can take them as they stand without 
asking any questions.” It isnot necessary to 
accept in toto this statement in order to sense a 
very practical and vital suggestion contained 
here, namely, that experience is central to re- 
ligion. 2f it begins in faith, then faith must be 
tested in the crucible of life. If it involves trust, 
then trust must be verified by a practical dem- 
onstration. One does not read far in any list 
of definitions of religion without convincing 
himself of a widespread insistence upon reli- 
gious experience. This insistence comes at once 
from the average person and from the theo- 


logical or philosophical expert. 
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“Tf a person feels the presence of a living 
God, your critical arguments, be they never so 
superior, will vainly set themselves to change 
his faith.” 

“Tf a creed makes a man feel happy, he al- 
most inevitably adopts it.” 

“To be converted, to be regenerated, to re- 
ceive grace, to experience religion, to gain an 
assurance, are so many phrases which denote 
the process, gradual or sudden, by which a self 
hitherto divided, and consciously wrong, in- 
ferior and unhappy, becomes unified and con- 
sciously right, superior and happy, in conse- 
quence of its firmer hold upon spiritual reali- 
ties.” 

These passages, which might have been taken 
from a systematic theology or from the biog- 
raphy of one of the saints, appear in the Gifford 
Lectures, delivered a few years ago in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh by a Harvard professor, 
at that time and at the time of his death, per- 
haps the outstanding psychologist of his genera- 
tion. His treatment of The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience is all the more arresting when 
we remember that Professor William James was 
not a member of any church, nor a professing 
Christian in the usual understanding of the 
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term. Almost any earnest student of religion 
will find himself in harmony with the trend and 
the spirit of these quotations, as well as with the 
references to the experimental phases of religion 
which have so commonly marked the survey 
which has been made on this subject. 

“Religion is an assurance accompanying our 
trust in an unseen God, that makes the individ- 
ual conscience at all times know that all is well 
with him.” 

“True religion is an inner experience or a 
change of heart.” 

“To me the experimental side of religion is 
most vital. ‘I know Whom I have believed” 
and this knowledge is the source of my inspira- 
tion for service.” 

These personal words from widely separated 
sources indicate a marked trend of conviction. 
The last quotation is from a college student in 
his senior year in a college in the Middle West. 
It seems to be perfectly clear, therefore, that 
religion is a matter of personal adventure, is 
experimental rather than speculative; it in- 
volves, to use a meaningful yet misunderstood 
phrase, not only the head but the heart. It 
requires little more than a cursory reading of 
the New Testament to bring one to the truth 
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that it is the expectation of Providence that 
religion be subjected to the test of experience. 

Consider, for example, the record of associa- 
tion between Christ and the inner group of his 
disciples. We search in vain for any set of 
rules which he gave them, or for merely formal 
and credal statements which he made them. 
More than form, more than definitions, more 
than doctrines, our Lord desired that his disci- 
ples should come to know, really know him. 
That they might saturate themselves with his 
spirit, that they might feel the contagion of his 
example, that they might develop an intimate 
comradeship with him—certainly these were 
the ideals of religion which Jesus instilled into 
the minds of those who followed him. 

To press the case: consider the record of early 
Christian development after the ascension of 
Christ. Peter and John were arraigned before 
the Jewish Sanhedrin for healing and preaching. 
No longer weak and cowardly, these men spoke 
with courageous confidence and holy boldness. 
“Now when they saw the boldness of Peter and 
John, and perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, they marveled; and they 
took knowledge of them, that they had been 
with Jesus.” Consider also that one tenth of 
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the book of Acts is taken with the record of 
Paul’s conversion and the recital of his spiritual 
experience. Consider further that Luke gives, 
in the closing chapter of his Gospel, that touch- 
ing picture of Cleopas and his nameless friend 
who felt the touches of the divine Christ en 
route to Emmaus, albeit their eyes did not then 
behold him as the Saviour. It was the very day 
of the resurrection, and these two disconsolate 
ones were leaving Jerusalem for the village of 
Emmaus, seven miles distant. Consumed with 
their sad reflections, they gave scant heed to 
the Stranger who joined them on the road. But 
as he unfolded to them the prophetic Scriptures 
concerning himself, they reached their desti- 
nation, and “He made as though he would go 
further.”” But he yielded to their invitation to 
share the evening meal and the hospitality of 
the home for the night. Revealing himself in 
the breaking of bread, he vanished, and in rec- 
ollecting wonder they exclaimed, “Did not our 
heart burn within us, while he talked with us 
by the way?”’ 

Here is a perfectly clear and human way of 
stating the deep and personal fact of spiritual 
experience. That fact is fundamental in reli- 
gion, the religion of the burning heart. The 
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fuller import of this we shall now study. It 
seems almost gratuitous to dwell upon the ne- 
cessity, the value, and the importance of ex- 
perience in any discussion of the essentials of 
religion. The mere statement of fact, unsup- 
ported and unelaborated, should carry the full 
weight of its importance. In a day when the 
principles authenticated by Francis Bacon con- 
cerning scientific experiment have found ap- 
plication in every field of research, their right- 
ful place and usage in theology and in religion 
should pass unquestioned. In a day when sci- 
ence, philosophy, art, psychology, education, 
and practically every other system of thought 
and practice, are making constant and increas- 
ing use of the laboratory method, its employ- 
ment in the realm of religious thought ang life 
is accepted as a certainty. 

The day has gone by when clever men could 
evolve from their own imagination a philosophi- 
cal theory, and by an array of selected proofs 
foist it upon the world as fact. If in other 
fields of investigation theories are subjected to 
the acid test of experiment, it will not be sur- 
prising that similar demands are made upon re- 
ligion. In the light of this truth it is strange 
that here and there are religious leaders who 
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are attempting to silence the experimental note 
in religion. The passing of the experience 
meeting in the church may be variously re- 
garded in various quarters, but the passing of 
the experience in religion can be regarded only 
with deep regret and anxious alarm. It may 
not be necessary to spend valuable time in re- 
iterated reference to the fact and the circum- 
stances of one’s conversion, but the fact itself 
must stand as firm as Gibraltar. The intro- 
spective features of religion have largely given 
way to its expressive features. In this practi- 
cal day the world does not seem so interested 
in what one sees or hears or feels but in what 
one does. It must not be overlooked, however, 
that impressions precede expressions; being pre- 
cedes acting. 

One of the responses in our questionnaire 
came from a highly appreciated source and con- 
tains this statement: “Religion is doing and not 
being.” To this there is the reply, with all 
kindness and yet with all candor, that our 
friend is surely mistaken. In his effort to give 
emphasis to what he regards as practical reli- 
gion, he has overshot the mark. Religion 7s do- 
ing, very true, but it is being before doing. In 
fact, the doing is always dependent upon the 
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being. There must be life before there can be 
action, there must be experience before there 
can be service. Practical expressions of reli- 
gion are necessary, as we shall find in the prog- 
ress of this discussion, but you may build hos- 
pitals, feed the hungry, give employment to the 
poor, minister to the needy, until time ends and 
strength is exhausted, but unless these minis- 
trations are the fragrant flowers of Christian 
love, they are as barren of religion as polar lat- 
itudes are of palm groves. 

The man who doubtless knew most about the 
essence of religion next to Jesus put it this way: 
“If I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not love, it profiteth me nothing.” Paul’s re- 
ligion was the religion of love, the religion that 
knows, that feels, that is certain, or, to use the 
phrase which is on our lips just now, the religion 
of the burning heart. 

Bringing the subject into more personal terms 
and relationships, there are three essential pre- 
dications to be made concerning this religion of 
experience. First, the religion of the burning 
heart is an individual possession. Since it is so 
intensely personal, religious experience is sub- 
ject to the variations of temperament, dispo- 
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sition and environment which make such a 
large and permanent deposit in every life. 

How beautiful and tender is the setting for 
this revelation of Christ to Cleopas and his 
friend trudging on to Emmaus and then in the 
gracious hospitality of the evening meal! This 
scene has been the inspiration for poet and for 
artist and carries with it a mighty human ap- 
peal. And yet the experience was peculiar to 
these two disciples alone. These were not the 
circumstances of Christ’s appearance to. Paul 
nor to Peter, to Mary nor to the eleven. We 
do well not to attempt interference with God’s 
marvelous plan of variation. 

How interesting is the study of individuality! 
Take a crowd, for example, and analyze it from 
the standpoint of physical and facial peculiari- 
ties. Even though you have never seen before 
the people that compose it, they will bear 
marked resemblance to others whom you have 
seen. And yet, upon closer study each indi- 
vidual is seen to possess certain characteristics 
of face and form all his own. Now, recall the 
fact that peculiarities of taste, of temperament, 
of desires, and of antipathies may be even more 
marked than peculiarities of physical features; 
recall the fact that our intellectual, emotional, 
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and spiritual characteristics are even more es- 
sentially our own than our facial or physical 
characteristics. Then the fact is apparent that 
one’s religious experience is fundamentally a 
part of his own self and is necessarily an individ- 
ual possession. Much controversy on the one 
hand and much anguish on the other might have 
been spared us if we had always been willing 
just to be ourselves in the matter of religious 
experience. And yet as we have listened to 
some glowing testimony, or the story of some 
spectacular conversion, or the recital of some 
marvelous experience, we have been discour- 
aged if ours did not correspond with what was 
being related, and, in fact, sometimes have 
even concluded that we were not Christians at 
all. 

There are two items of comfort in such a situ- 
ation. The first is this—that the most marked 
or unusual or cataclysmic experiences are the 
ones most talked about: on the principle that 
the itinerant evangelist tells his audiences about 
his most spectacular successes, and the insur- 
ance solicitor refers to his biggest policyholders, 
and the book agent displays the names of those 
who bought the book instead of those who did 
not buy it, and the promoter of any sort of a 
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proposition announces the glowing, attractive, 
prominent features of his scheme, leaving the 
others unnoticed; on the principle that the 
papers print a column about the husband who 
beats his wife, cuffs the children, demolishes the 
furniture, and then runs away with another 
woman, but makes no mention of the husband 
who returns sober to his home after the toil of 
the day, caresses his wife, kisses the children, 
speaks tenderly, sits down quietly, and goes 
right along the even tenor of his way. 

The other item of comfort is this—that, after 
all, each one is entitled to his own personal ex- 
perience. It is essentially our own. We need 
not be discouraged if it does not tally with the 
experience of others; and, furthermore, we have 
no more right to covet the religious experience 
of our neighbors than we have to covet any- 
thing else that is theirs. On the other hand, it 
is a blunder perhaps even more serious to at- 
tempt to force other people into the molds of 
our own experience. I have in mind one of the 
most conspicuous and absurd attempts in this 
direction in the case of a man who was an ac- 
quaintance of college days. He came to college 
a mature man after having wasted the educa- 
tional opportunities of youth. He joined the 
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church as a lad, but for years was a cold, inactive 
church member. Finally he was awakened, in- 
spired, set on fire and led to a consecration which, 
as he thought, meant for him the ministry. He 
came to college all aflame with his new experi- 
ence. But when he discovered that many oth- 
ers had not passed through experiences iden- 
tical with the circumstances and emotions of his 
own, he straightway set out to lead them into 
the light. He labored with the students, the 
pastor, and other leaders of the church and the 
president of the college. Of course he was well 
meaning but pitiably mistaken. For example, 
he brought to great agony of soul a fine 
young man whom I had known from child- 
hood, and whom I had known to be a boy of 
purity of thought, of unselfishness of life, and 
of remarkable strength and beauty of Christian 
experience. Since childhood this young fellow 
had been an earnest, faithful Christian. And 
yet because there had been no catastrophe in 
event nor emotion to which he could look as the 
beginning of this religious life, this enthusiastic 
brother just referred to tried to convince my 
friend that he was not a Christian at all. 

Some people are quiet and restrained, others 
are active and restless; some use subdued colors 
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in speech, others use the rich and striking col- 
ors; some as children step across a tiny stream 
of self-decision, while others in mature life 
must battle with the waves and currents of 
mighty temptation and struggle like a drown- 
ing man for the shore. But no matter how or 
when or where, if we are now in the kingdom 
and are living lives of faith and love and sacri- 
fice, let us content ourselves. For in religion, 
as in other matters, we are entitled to our own 
entity; we are entitled to “a silence and a soli- 
tude all our own.” 

The second predication is this: the religion of 
the burning heart is a social obligation. Chris- 
tian experience is both individual and _ social; 
it belongs to ourselves, but it belongs also to 
others. The spectacle of these two men of 
Emmaus going straight away in the evening, 
retracing every step of those seven miles to 
Jerusalem and telling the disciples of this 
appearance of Jesus was thoroughly human 
and thoroughly Christian. If you have an ex- 
perience, you will want to share it with others 
and you ought to share it. When Paul prays 
that “we may be strong to apprehend with all 
the saints the love of Christ,” he is simply say- 
ing that we are able to grasp the full dimen- 
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sions of the love of Christ only on the basis 
of religious feliowship. 

Somewhere I have heard this story: A gen- 
tleman boarded a train in the city of Atlanta. 
He took a seat well back in the coach, but soon 
noticed that a man who sat down in the front 
seat on the opposite side of the aisle was acting 
very strangely. As the train left the station, 
this strangely acting man turned to the person 
sitting behind him and spoke in a very earnest 
and excited manner. Then, after the exchange 
of a few words, he stepped across the aisle to 
speak to the person there. Back and forth 
across the aisle and from seat to seat he came, 
talking to everyone in a manner which indicated 
very intense emotion. This first gentleman 
kept wondering what the man could be talking 
about and why he was conducting himself in a 
manner so peculiar. At last he reached his seat 
and leaning down said to him in a low, earnest 
tone, “Is there anything the matter with your 
eyes?” 

“No,” said the other gentleman. 

“Have you any friends who have anything 
the matter with their eyes?” 

The man addressed said he had. 

**When you see them, tell them to go at once 
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to Dr. Lane, at Atlanta, for I am sure he can 
heal them.” 

Then he proceeded to relate how about sev- 
enteen years before, a growing blindness had 
come to be total, and how he had groped about 
for those years, and how some one had referred 
him to this specialist in Atlanta, to whom he 
had gone and. by whom he had been made to see. 
Finally, the train reached the station where this 
healed man was to get off. As the passengers 
looked out of the window, they saw him upon 
the platform looking into the faces of his wife 
and sons whom he had not seen for seventeen 
years and telling the neighbors and friends who 
had gathered there to greet him about the won- 
derful Dr. Lane, who had restored to him his 
sight. We shall want to share with those who 
are blind in sin the blessings of spiritual sight 
through our great Physician. 

Moreover, we owe it to ourselves as well as 
to others to share our experiences with those 
around us, for it is a fact of common observa- 
tion that the solitary, unattached Christian 
invariably becomes a crank. Little do we re- 
alize how constantly are our vagaries corrected 
in the atmosphere of a wholesome Christian fel- 
lowship. Mysticism would pass into merest 
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vapor, eccentricities would become unbearable, 
experience would be tainted with selfish pride, 
and bigotry would come to be characteristic of 
religion if we did not share with others the 
thoughts and blessings and joys and emotions 
that play such a large and vital part in our ex- 
perience as Christians. Our experience, there- 
fore, belongs to others for the common good of 
all. In his last book before his untimely death, 
Professor Rauschenbusch puts the thought in 
these words: “Any religious experience in which 
our fellow men have no part or thought does 
not seem to be a distinctively Christian ex- 
perience.” 4 

Again the religion of the burning heart is a 
complete satisfaction. When Professor James 
declares that “if a person feels the presence of a 
living God, your critical arguments, be they 
never so superior, will vainly set themselves to 
change his faith,” he merely says that a real 
religious experience is the sheet anchor that 
holds the soul in the midst of every storm of 
criticism and of doubt. The facts of spiritual 
experience are as real as any of the facts of ex- 
istence, and the former could not be doubted 
any more than the latter. Moreover, the facts 


1A Theology for the Social Gospel, p. 97. 
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of spiritual experience are the buttresses to 
faith, the incentives to service, and the argu- 
ments for fidelity in the midst of any hardship 
or discouragement. 

Out in Malaysia is a young woman who is 
teaching in a missionary school. Far from a 
fanatic, she is quiet and reserved, undemon- 
strative, and, as she herself says, “‘almost a 
Quaker.” Some time ago their school building 
was burned under circumstances pointing to in- 
cendiarism. She was writing to one of her 
school friends, that the teachers had a prayer 
meeting as soon as the fire was out, thanking 
God that no lives were lost and that nearby 
buildings were not consumed. ‘“‘Remember,” 
she was saying, “all things work together for 
good. The Lord is with us. I feel it, I know 
it, and he is stronger than the devil himself, and 
he will not fail.” If religion were mere conjec- 
ture, if it were just a set of formulas, if it were 
no more than just blind groping in the dark, 
could it be that so fair a faith would blossom in 
the desert of such pagan trials? 

“Did not our heart burn within us, whiie he 
talked with us by the way?” “I know whom 
I have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto 
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him against that day.” Such certainties bring 
to troubled hearts complete peace and satisfac- 
tion. J remember now the new quiet that came 
to my own soul; I recall with gratitude the many 
seasons of conscious fellowship with him; I re- 
joice at the tender guidance and providential 
care which have blessed these years that we 
have walked together. No argument can shat- 
ter the truth of his presence, no shaft of scorn 
or criticism can destroy the calm certainty of 
Christian experience. On that certainty, like 
the Rock of Ages, every Christian stands. 


CHAPTER III 


THE RELIGION OF THE STRUGGLING 
SOUL 


Huxley, at the death of his little boy, wanting to believe 
in immortality, as any father would under such a trial, 
wrote to Charles Kingsley in disbelieving strain and said: 
“T have searched over the grounds of my belief, and if 
wife and child and name and fame were to be lost to me 
one after another as the penalty, still I will not lie.” 


**And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail; 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand; 
I shall pass from sight, with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land; 
I shall know the loved who have gone before,— 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me.” 


CHAPTER III 


THE RELIGION OF THE STRUGGLING 
SOUL 


Ir need not be surprising that in any general 
survey, such as we have been conducting on the 
subject of religion, there would be certain seri- 
ous omissions and important lapses. The re- 
plies to our questions have been entirely spon- 
' taneous and, for the most part, rendered by 
those who have had no special training in exact 
or scientific methods, either of thought or of 
expression. No one has been trying to write a 
statement covering the field of religion, and it 
would not be expected that the results would 
satisfy the demand for a complete treatment of 
this engaging and deathless theme. The real 
wonder has been that these more than two hun- 
dred answers have covered the entire ground as 
thoroughly as they have. In fact, it was the 
discovery that about all the essentials of true 
religion were contained in the replies that were 
coming in that set in motion the more extended 
treatment of the theme from pulpit and in 
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Very few, however, have made suggestions 
looking in the direction of the present particular 
discussion. And yet, upon close study of the 
fact as disclosed both in Scripture and in ex- 
perience, both in the life of the Son of man and 
in the lives of the sons of men, it will be seen 
that struggle is fundamental in religious devel- 
opment. In addition to several rather mild 
and somewhat vague suggestions along this 
line, there have come in the two pertinent words 
at this very point. 

The first was a word of misgiving and annoy- 
ance as follows: “I do not like the word ‘reli- 
gion,’ with its binding derivation.” Then follows 
a paragraph on the beauty and joy of spiritual 
freedom. 

The second was the most direct word on this 
phase of the study that has been received; it 
was this: “‘ Religion to me means a daily struggle 
—battles royal in the dying to self.” 

There have been other suggestions of the 
sacrificial and the vicarious as essential elements 
in religion. It is for us to bring to bear upon 
these suggestions such prayerful investigations, 
such testimony of experience, such stores of 
biblical illumination, such examples of this 

_truth, that it may stand forth in the clear light 
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of reality. Let it be understood, therefore, that 
we have hit upon a color in our religious spec- 
trum that cannot be overpassed without loss. 

It is not strange that some one takes excep- 
tion to the term “religion” because of its deriva- 
tive suggestions of being bound. It is easy to 
understand the thought here, namely, that the 
freedom and beauty and glory and joy of the 
religious life should be stressed instead of the 
suppressive and the restrictive. While this is 
proper, yet there is the binding sense which is 
real and insistent. Religion does bind; it makes 
impossible a wild license, a mad riot and unre- 
stricted liberty, but places upon the individual 
the sobering and restricting demands of moral 
and spiritual requirements. It binds the soul 
to God, it binds the person to his highest ideals, 
it binds the careless to strict rules of conduct, it 
binds one to his fellows—this binding principle 
is central, after all, in religion. 

The suggestion of struggle and sacrifice and 
suffering as integral in religion is also timely and 
true and requires but a short study to reveal its 
worth and truth. It is strange that the refer- 
ences to this phase of religion have been so few 
when once we remind ourselves of the univer- 
sality of these experiences. With the feeling 
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that we shall be speaking to the hearts of all, 
and with full confidence that we are brought 
into full fellowship, also, with that “Man of 
Sorrows” and of struggles, we shall unfold the 
theme. 

It is important that we sense, at the outset, 
the weight of this principle as it applied to the 
life of the Master of us all. The pictures of 
Christ from the far-off days of the earliest bib- 
lical historians are pictures of a conflict, keen 
and intense, of a struggle, permanent and press- 
ing, of a suffering, bitter and soul-anguishing. 
Long before that nameless prophet of the exile 
gave us his graphic portrait of the Suffering 
Servant of Jehovah, we had learned from the 
Scriptures again and again that the Messiah 
would show the world the heart-break of God. 
He would bring redemption to the race, but the 
price would be the greatest in the entire uni- 
verse of God’s thought and purpose. He would 
be the Saviour, but in saving others would find 
that he could not save himself. His identifica- 
tion with Divinity was complete. His com- 
munion with the Father was constant. His 
life of faith and trust and peace and joy was 
clear and glistening. His experiences in re- 
demption were full and satisfying, but the high- 
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way to such triumphs was the highway to the 
cross; the process of redemption was the process 
of self-immolation; the goal of Saviourhood was 
at the end of the scourge and the thorns and the 
cruel tree “He saved others, himself he could 
not save.” 

Accepting this without question or contra- 
diction, nevertheless there are those who wonder 
what it has to do with our own religion or our 
own religious experiences. It may be, however, 
that it has very much to do with it. Of course 
we know that Christ was unique in character, 
supreme in spiritual power, the very God. On 
the other hand, he identified himself utterly 
with mankind with a completeness that was as 
comforting as surprising. He told his disciples 
that they were intrusted with the same mission 
of redemption with which he came into the 
world. He tried to make it clear to them and 
to us all that every truly religious life must con- 
tain sacrificial and redemptive values, that our 
comradeship with him must be more than per- 
sonal communion and inspiration and must lay 
kold upon the very essence of Saviourhood. 
“He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 
This was a taunting jibe with which the priests 
desecrated the dying agonies of the Son of God. 
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But these words of ribaldry became a diadem 
of glistening pearls. They gathered into a sen- 
tence those elements of religion that give it a 
sacrificial glory and that place upon the brow 
of struggle the halo of victory. 

Here is not only a fact, but a principle; not 
only a gleam of glory from the atoning climax of 
Jesus’s life, but a hint of the process by which 
all of us come to spiritual victory and peace. 
Religion, therefore, is not all peace and joy and 
faith and communion, but struggle and sorrow 
and sacrifice and battle. Indeed, there will be 
none of those rich and satisfying graces of re- 
ligious experience without the struggle. 

It will be of immense value to see, just here, 
that struggle, in and of itself, has no real reli- 
gious significance; and we may go a bit further 
and say that many exhibitions of sacrifice in the 
name of religion are no more than self-tortures 
with which to pamper selfish pride. Take the 
Dervish or the Fakir of India as a safe example. 
In the name of religious exercise and for the 
sake of religious advancement, such a one sub- 
mits to numerous and intense acts of self-im- 
molation. He may cut himself with knives, or 
lie upon a bed of spikes, or refuse food, or tor- 
ture himself in hideous and gruesome ways. 
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This is religion, of course, if done in the name of 
religion, but it has neither moral nor spiritual 
values. He may be as vile as a libertine, as 
dishonest as a thief, as cruel as a beast. He 
suffers, he struggles, he sacrifices many things, 
but there is no spiritual significance in it all and 
no true religious values resulting. That such a 
principle operates everywhere is surely clear to 
any discriminating mind upon a moment’s re- 
flection. Indeed, suffering, sorrow, affliction, 
struggle—all this may be the direct or indirect 
result of wrongdoing. It may be the harvest of 
a wild sowing, it may be the whirlwind of disas- 
ter following a career of reckless and riotous de- 
bauch, it may be the natural reaction from 
physical, mental, or moral transgression. 

We live in an age that needs to have this 
truth rung loudly in the ears. We live in an 
age when too many apologies are being made 
for sin, when evil is being glossed over with 
the polish of fine phrases and veneered with the 
appearance of the beautiful. It is of the ut- 
most importance, therefore, that we see the 
end of transgression’s pathway from the begin- 
ning, that the shams of social impurity be torn 
away, that the crimes of political iniquity be 
exposed, that the wrongs of industrial inequity 
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be revealed and that the sins of personal obliq- 
uity be bared to the light of day. No advance- 
ment in civilization, no flood of intellectual 
enlightenment, no progress in scientific discov- 
eries, no refinement of speech or manner can 
expunge a moral blot upon the life nor rectify 
a social wrong nor hide the ghastliness of sin. 

This brings us to this more definite statement 
that struggle is a religious essential because of 
the great conflict that inevitably goes on in the 
world. This struggle is, first of all, a personal 
one. There are contending forces for the cap- 
ture of man’s soul; the citadel of human mastery 
is not taken without a fight, and one is not likely 
to come to the peace and joy of religious experi- 
ence without a struggle. 

In the case of young children that struggle 
may not be very apparent, and yet even with 
them there is sure to be some of it some time— 
if not at the moment of conscious decision for 
Christ, then at intervals through the years. 
In the case of older people, the struggle begins 
as a battle between the good and the evil 
propensities at the time of conversion. Even 
though there may not be many habits to sur- 
render, even though there may not be so many 
outward changes to be made in the life, yet the 
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necessity of surrender of will is in itself a pro- 
found struggle. Is it easy to capitulate this 
citadel which we call the human will? Prob- 
ably not, and by the same token it will be diffi- 
cult to yield gracefully and loyally from time to 
time to the demands for surrender and resigna- 
tion which will punctuate any normal Christian 
life. Then the struggle is broader than that; 
it reaches out into the social world, out into bus- 
iness life, and out into all the wide relationships 
—personal, social, national, and international. 
This life is full of cares and problems and be- 
setments from every side. The drive of busi- 
ness competition, sometimes unfair and exas- 
perating; the grind of unequal labor for the ne- 
cessities, often perplexing and discouraging; the 
shafts of adverse criticism, sometimes harsh and 
bitter; the schemes of enemies, sometimes dia- 
bolical and disastrous—all these are contests 
that make up the warp and woof of expericnce. 
How one meets these assaults, how he fortifies 
himself, how he summons courage for the fray, 
how he bears himself in the presence of hostile 
attack, how he struggles and suffers—these 
have their intense religious aspect and register 
their values in upbuilding or tearing down char- 
acter. We all have seen people grow old under 
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the rod of affliction, grow stronger in faith, more 
tender in love, more radiant in hope. We have 
seen asperities soften in the fire of great soul- 
struggle; we have seen stubbornness broken un- 
der the stress of severe affliction; we have seen 
selfishness melt away with the coming of grief 
and sorrow. Charles Lamb with his sister 
stricken with the malady of madness, yet weep- 
ing with her and tenderly caring for her; Abra- 
ham Lincoln stooping under the weight of war 
and the heavier oppression of distrust and ma- 
lignity; Theodore Roosevelt mellowing under 
the death of his son in France, all clothe in flesh 
and blood the principle under discussion that 
often the very struggles of life, the very pressure 
of life, bring us to moral and spiritual nobility. 

On the other hand, we have seen the heart 
harden under the pressure of adversity, we have 
seen love curdle in the atmosphere of disap- 
pointment, we have seen the character crumble 
under the weight of failure and grief. 

Here, for example, is a man who would have 
been a leader in any group anywhere; a chance 
acquaintance would impress one; indeed, his 
face had that indescribable attraction which is 
not beauty so much as strength and magnetism. 
To look at him you were certain of some things; 
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certain of a clean life, certain of a strong will, 
certain of a worthy character. Closer acquaint- 
ance strengthened first impressions. You found 
him courteous, kind, sympathetic, consecrated, 
capable, a true friend, a generous benefactor, a 
wise counselor, a successful man of affairs, with 
wide and important business interests, respected 
in the community, loved in a broad circle of 
friends, honored in the church. 

Yet his life was peculiarly weighted with 
cares. Of course there were those who looked 
upon him as the care-free child of opulence, but 
they did not know. Tragedy had found him 
more than once; a close relative died in his home 
from alcoholism, and he carried the weight of 
it; another met a sudden and untimely death. 
A third died and was buried in splendor when 
this man knew that there was not enough left 
of the estate for the widow to keep the house 
over her head. His friends saw this fine man 
struggling under these loads and marveled at 
his fortitude; they learned from his own lips 
that certain large investments were proving to 
be unprofitable, but little realized the extent of 
his failures nor the wearing down of nerve and 
spirit and courage and strength and brain— 
until the crash came. 
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And when it did come it was terrible; this 
man who helped so many could not help him- 
self; he who had guided others through their 
storms and sorrows floundered in the heavy 
seas; this man who literally saved others could 
not save himself. What happened no one shall 
ever know. Maybe his faith failed him; there 
were those who said so. Mayhap he could not 
admit financial defeat; there were some evi- 
dences of that. Maybe his mental powers gave 
way under the strain; surely he was not himself. 
No more pathetic figure ever lived than he. 
The strong tower crashing under the beating of 
the storm. The bark broken to bits by the en- 
gulfing waves. Whatever else he did or did not 
do, there are two things that seem fairly clear: 
first, he did not give way at the point of his 
moral character; second, he did not share his 
struggles. Even if he talked to his heavenly 
Father about them, he locked them in his own 
breast. 

Close friends had for him a great and sympa- 
thetic pity and longed to help him with some 
words of consolation, but he seemed so self- 
sufficient, so strong that he could shoulder the 
load. It is a mistake; the struggles will be ours, 
the burdens will come; the sorrows will sweep 
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our way; and we shall be unequal to the task. 
Other friends can help us, but most of all, that 
“Friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 

This leads us naturally to our final observa- 
tion, namely, that although struggle is inevit- 
able, although sometimes it is the consequence 
of sin, although it is a part of religious growth 
and character-development, nevertheless there 
is the path to victory. Do we know the secret 
of the victorious life? Have we conquered in 
the midst of bitter struggle? Have we come 
to peace after stress of storm and tempest? If 
there is anything that folk need to know, it is 
this—they need to find the way to personal vic- 
tory, and with the strength of such victory they 
will be prepared to help lift the world up to God. 

There is that pathetically charming story of 
“The Widow in the Bye Street,” as told in po- 
etic form by John Masefield, the English poet. 
It drips with tragedy. It is the story of a poor 
widow in the back street of London, living in 
honest penury, bending her back to a hard grind 
of daily toil, but keeping hope alive by dream- 
ing and looking for the time when her son would 
become a man and go forth to take a worthy, 
even if humble place in the world. 

But no sooner had he sallied forth and had 
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begun to earn a competence than he was as- 
sailed by a woman who called to him in terms 
of love, but who lived with him in terms of lust. 
The poor mother’s heart was broken, she pleaded 
and prayed in vain; his career grew worse, and 
for this cheap tinsel of womanhood he finally 
committed a crime and was sentenced to be 
hung. Taking the meager savings which the 
mother had put aside for her funeral, she came 
to the side of her boy near the prison and with 
the agonizing faith of a mother who is to see her 
only child go to the scaffold, she prayed out her 
grief and pointed her doomed'’boy to the Saviour. 

The recital of her soliloquy and prayer reflects 
the anguish of a mother’s broken heart finding 
solace at last in prayer and faith in the forgive- 
ness of a Saviour and hope in the radiance of 
glorious victory through Jesus Christ. 


A review of life’s experiences discloses strug- 
gle as our common lot. It comes to all; it passes 
no one by. Sometimes it stalks into palace or 
hut as an uninvited and unexpected guest; 
sometimes it fastens itself upon the life as 
the fruitage of transgression and sin; sometimes 
its voluntary forms and manifestations have no 
ethical significance, but pander to the pride of 
selfish immolation; sometimes it seems too 
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strong for feeble hands and too mighty for 
trembling hearts. But sometimes it is the in- 
strument of strength, the guide to peace, the 
process by which fiber of character is developed; 
sometimes it opens the way to a new vista of 
spiritual opportunities, a new highway of spirit- 
ual achievement. Sometimes struggle lifts us to 
our true stature and robes us in our true glory. 
Sometimes it drives us to Him who has already 
overcome the world and through his victory has 
made possible to the race a victorious life. 
Here are the alternatives; here are the possible 
directions. There is one prayer on the lips of 
the earnest soul—that struggle may lead him 
to peace and joy and triumph and Christ! 





CHAPTER IV 


THE RELIGION OF THE DAILY DEED 


“Tf we will only remember that philosophy is speculative 
and that religion is practical, it will become at once ap- 
parent how easy it is for religion to lose vitality by being 
confounded with philosophy.” 


Carlyle said: “The thing a man does practically lay to 
heart and know for certain concerning his vital relations 
to the mysterious universe, and his duty and destiny 
there, that is in all cases the primary thing for him, and 
creatively determines all the rest. That is his religion.” 


Bernard Shaw declared that “what a man believes may 
be ascertained not from his creed, but from the assump- 
tions on which he habitually acts.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE RELIGION OF THE DAILY DEED 


It is a matter of interest and significance that 
in the more than two hundred replies which 
have been received in our survey of religion, 
the single text which found most frequent quo- 
tation was the twenty-seventh verse of the first 
chapter of James, which reads as follows: “‘Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.” Presumably no thorough- 
going student of the Bible would go the length 
of saying that this passage is a full and final 
definition of religion. It is not surprising, how- 
ever, that many should have seized upon this 
pointed suggestion from the pen of James for a 
statement of religion on the practical side. 
James is a high authority on practical religion. 
He was known as the apostle of works, and the 
five brief chapters of his epistle are punctuated 
with admonition for correct conduct in the or- 
dinary relations of life. If one could pick up a 
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ancient and sacred authorship, it might be pos- 
sible for him to imagine some modern social 
writer as the author. Here are a few examples: 
““We must be doers of the word, and not hearers 
only.” The church is expected to have due 
regard for the poor in the congregation as well 
as for the rich. We must work out our faith 
if it is to be alive and fruitful. We must guide 
the affections of our hearts so as to be pure in 
life. Employers are to deal with their employ- 
ees on the basis of equity and justice. Our 
relations with others are to be kind and peace- 
able, while we may expect to project our pray- 
ers on the plane of efficiency only when prayer 
is reenforced by action. 

From these examples of the strong accent 
given by James to the practical and social as- 
pects of religion, his epistle may be fittingly. de- 
scribed as the Gospel of Social Christianity. 
There can be no doubt of the general appeal of 
this phase of religion when a survey of over two 
hundred separate answers on the subject of re- 
ligion is carefully made. A generous majority 
of the friends who have answered this question 
have replied in terms more or less direct and 
incisive concerning practical religion. 

They make statements such as these—that 
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true religion is not faith merely, but also fact, 
not experience only, but likewise service; that 
Christians must prove their faith by their 
works; that religion is an everyday affair, not 
to be kept for Sunday and the church alone; 
that religious faith must be a daily demonstra- 
tion of what the grace of God can do for a 
sinner; that religion must not be a mere form 
or creed, but must relate itself to life; that re- 
ligion is a practical program for service, and the 
further suggestion that probably the greatest 
failures in religion are made at the point of ap- 
plied Christianity. 

Another person says that true religion is re- 
ligion in action, and at present means minister- 
ing to the suffering in our own land and in 
Europe. A business man, with wide and import- 
ant interests, submits this: ‘Religion, the real 
worth-while kind, is a ‘here on earth’ proposi- 
tion; the ‘up in the clouds’ sort does not interest 
men with red blood and clear habits of thinking. 
It does not consist primarily in ‘Thou shalt 
nots,’ but, rather, ‘Thou shalt do.’ It consists 
of true heart impulses and consequent action 
rather than socials, speeches, and banquets.” 
Assuredly, some of our friends in this special list 
gladly accept other phases of religion as essen- 
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tial, but insist upon a practical religious program 
through which the doctrinal and personal tenets 
of a religious faith may function in society. 
Others, it is clear to see, lay such stress upon 
service as to make mere activity in the religious 
life the alpha and omega of all. 

It is important at this juncture to feel the 
weight of Jesus’s teaching and example on this 
question. There can be no doubt of the primacy 
of personal faith in the life and teachings of 
Christ. There can be no doubt of the clear 
certainty of personal experience on his part. 
His insistence upon personal and intimate re- 
lationship with the Divine One is a strong un- 
wavering note which runs throughout his min- 
istry. Nevertheless, he was constantly inter- 
preting faith and feeling in terms of facts. He 
made clear as sunlight that spiritual ecstasy 
should register in spiritual service. His own 
ministry was crowded with those beautiful and 
fragrant personal kindnesses which were de- 
scribed in the summary phrase, “He went about 
doing good.” Our Lord went from some of the 
real exaltations of his earthly experience directly 
into the highways of helpful, sometimes lowly, 
service. From a night of private passionate 
prayer he went into the synagogues of Galilee 
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to touch the sick and to heal the distressed. 
From the ethereal glories of the transfiguration 
mount he went down to heal a beseeching leper. 
From many of the loftiest raptures of his ex- 
perience he turned to the most ordinary forms 
of service. 

For example, look at the Master in that up- 
per room at Jerusalem when all of the emotions 
of Saviourhood were coming to the flood, when 
the hour for his departure enswathed his friend- 
ship for the disciples in a new tenderness and 
radiance. The climax of his ministry, so far 
as they were concerned, had come. But note 
the sequence of events. “Now before the feast 
of the passover, when Jesus knew that his hour 
was come that he should depart out of this 
world unto the Father, having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them unto 
the end.” With this as a preparation, at the 
very pinnacle of his ministry, with his soul 
flooded with the emotions preparatory to fare- 
well, knowing that he was to pass very quickly 
from the sight of his disciples, knowing that he 
had come from God and that he was going to 
God, it would seem certain that a great revela- 
tion or epochal experience was imminent. Dr. 
Joseph Parker represents the common expecta- 
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tion of some spectacular pomp or unusual glory 
in such a situation by introducing several hy- 
pothetical phrases as follows: “Now, Jesus 
knowing all this, unfolded secret wings and went 
up into the light, unveiled splendors which had 
been concealed under the guise of his flesh; 
called angels, host upon host—a dazzling throng 
—to bring the crown he had left in heaven.” 

Note the contrast in what Jesus really did. 
Knowing all this, “Jesus riseth from supper and 
layeth aside his garments; and he took a towel 
and girded himself, and he washed the disciples’ 
feet.” Turning sublime and spiritual experi- 
ence into beautiful and condescending service, 
our Lord has given us an example for all time. 
In the hour of supreme exaltation, when God’s 
eternities hung low around him, and when the 
immortal blessedness of Divinity beat upon 
him with rapturous glory, Jesus became servant 
of all. We have sufficient warrant, therefore, 
in making common cause with those who insist 
that religion shall find for its sublime raptures, 
its radiant faith, its spiritual experience, prac- 
tical expression in service. True religion, there- 
fore, among other things, is the religion of the 
daily deed. 


That we may set forth this discussion in terms 
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that are unmistakable, let us study a series of 
religious contrasts. It is plain that those who 
give definite answer to this question, as well as 
those who make a more general insistence upon 
the practical phases of religion, have in mind 
certain well-defined antinomies. Here are, per- 
haps, the three outstanding ones: 

1. A practical as against a theoretical religion. 

2. A practical as against an ethereal religion. 

3. A practical as against a hypocritical re- 
ligion. 

With the discussion of these three antinomies, 
the ground will, doubtless, be sufficiently cov- 
ered for our present purpose. 


1. A PracticaAL AS AGAINST A THEORETICAL 
RELIGION 


Many persons instinctively associate religion 
with a set of rules, a body of doctrines, a list of 
formule. Religion, under such an impression, 
is a matter of councils and creeds, of historic 
confessions of faith and of articles of religion. 
What Athanasius said or the Fathers of Nicea 
taught, what the Westminster Confession states 
or the Anglican Creed promulgates, what the 
theologians expound and the ancient books con- 
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tain, this is the content and the meaning of re- 
ligion in the thinking of many both of the devo- 
tees and the critics of the church. From such 
a conception of religion many revolt, and that 
revolt is voiced in numerous statements and 
scraps of criticism among those who have been 
kind enough to detail their ideas of religion. 
That revolt, moreover, is seen in many directions 
in these days, and is true and worthy in part, 
while it is rank and rabid in part. It is sus- 
ceptible to the most common danger in revolts, 
namely, that they will go too far. The auto- 
cratic rule of a Czar may be vicious, but the 
riotous rule of anarchy is just as subversive of 
true liberty; if the one is too far in one direction, 
the other is too far in another. Both are whole 
diameters from stable, equitable government. 
Let us say, therefore, that this insistence 
upon a religion that is not bound to tradition, 
nor hampered by creeds, nor confined to theory 
is proper and pertinent. Yet there is a single 
word of correction that needs utterance at this 
point. It is this: in large measure (not in en- 
tirety) this criticism has lost its pith. This is 
largely a man of straw that has been stood up 
to be bowled over by doughty antagonists. For 
the most part the criticism should be phrased 
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in the past tense. This was a glaring weakness 
in religion, but that weakness has, in large meas- 
ure, been corrected; in short, not to be too rude, 
our critical friends are a bit out of date. 

The revolution in this regard has been, within 
recent years, little less than astounding. The 
fundamentals of religious faith abide, but the 
differences in denominational bodies are being 
softened and obscured, while the peculiarities of 
the various faiths are little stressed from the 
pulpit. When did we hear, or even notice, the 
announcement of a sermon on close communion, 
or election, or the Westminster Confession, or 
the apostolic succession? The fact that all re- 
ligious communions are working in various or- 
ganized groups toward common ends, that 
evangelism has come to mean about the same 
with all, that pulpit utterances for the most 
part might just as well be delivered in one pul- 
pit as another; the fact of a common Christian 
accent and program is its own eloquence con- 
cerning the emphasis upon the practical and 
spiritual in religion rather than the doctrinal 
and theoretical. The churches of any city 
could never agree upon the historic articles of 
faith, nor upon the modes of baptism, nor upon 
certain shibboleths of denominational proclama- 
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tion. But practically all of them can agree 
upon measures of social and philanthropic bet- 
terment, upon a campaign of evangelism, upon 
a united impact upon paganism, upon a feder- 
ated approach to the common religious prob- 
lems of the day, upon ministration to the men 
in arms, and upon other items of pressing re- 
ligious importance—and the fact that they are 
doing so lays low much of this sort of unfriendly 
criticism. 

However, it is important that we give full 
acknowledgment to this vital question. If we 
can catalogue the Christian virtues, religion 
is expected to embody them in “familiar life” 
rather than talk about them. If faith carves 
out a kingdom for righteous dominion, religious 
energy and determination must occupy the full 
territory. If experience lifts us to the heights 
of spiritual vision and delight, religious exer- 
cise must function such raptures in practical 
service. If articles of faith recite the beauties 
of a life within the shelter of the church, prac- 
tice must reveal such beauties in the daily round. 

Religion is not a theory, it is a fact; it is not 
an article, it is a practice; it is not a doctrine, 
but a deed. Or, if it is a doctrine, doctrines 
must become a deed. It is a prayer, but prayer 
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on feet and on wheels. It is pity, but pity us- 
ing a purse. It is love, but love on the lips and 
in the hands as well as in the heart. It is piety, 
but piety not only in the pews but in the office 
and the street and the home and the shop. It 
is faith, but it is faith at work. 


2. A PRACTICAL AS AGAINST AN ETHEREAL 
RELIGION 


It is very interesting to note that there is 
much objection to a religion for Sunday and the 
church, a religion for Sunday clothes and rap- 
tures, a religion for another world to come. 
This is precisely as it should be. “One world 
at a time.” If that means such a fronting of the 
tasks and duties, of the opportunities, such a 
lifting of this life to the plane of its highest val- 
ues that goodness becomes fixed in character— 
then the slogan is true and worthy. Religion 
speaks of a home in heaven, but its first beauty 
is in the home on earth. Religion builds temples, 
erects altars, and consecrates shrines, but each 
body should be a temple of the Holy Spirit and 
every hearthstone a holy shrine. Religion 
must be a matter of earth or it will never fur- 
nish us with a heaven; it is a fact and a force 
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to-day or it cannot be such to-morrow; it beau- 
tifies Monday or it can never sanctify Sunday. 
Religion is not for the clouds alone nor for the 
cloister alone; it must be exposed to the strain 
of everyday life. It must be of a fabric strong 
enough for the wear and tear of the street and 
the store and the school. It must be tangible 
enough for the political primary and the counting 
houses and the directors’ meeting. It must ex- 
press itself in fair wages, equitable industrial con- 
ditions, generous philanthropies, and welfare, 
movements. It must be written into peace 
treaties and world covenants and function in 
mandatories. It must feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked and minister to the sick and 
help the needy, or it is not the religion of Him 
who “went about doing good.” 

Several years ago I had occasion to be closely 
identified with a demonstration of practical re- 
ligion that convinced some people at least that 
it is not altogether of the ethereal brand. The 
city in Indiana where I was then preaching was 
wide open. Saloons violated every law, in- 
cluding Sunday closing, selling to minors, gam- 
bling, etc. There was no attempt to enforce 
the laws and no thought of doing so; gambling 
was in full blast and prostitution was unmo- 
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lested. In preparing a sermon on moral and 
civic conditions it occurred to me to get a fresh 
illustration for my sermon by making a round 
of the saloons early Sunday morning. I knew 
what I would find, but merely wanted to add a 
bit of spice to my sermon by relating what I had 
seen that day. Of course I found all the saloons 
open and could have walked into any of them, 
some by the front door, others by the rear door. © 
Then I thought that it would be fair to report 
these conditions to police headquarters with no 
thought of any official action or of carrying the 
matter further. The chief was just returning 
from early mass, and I told him what I had seen. 
He thought I must be mistaken. Then he told 
me to go about my business, that my place was 
in the pulpit, not scouting around saloons, and 
added, ‘‘We have run things this way before 
you came to town, and we will keep on running 
them this way after you leave.” I told my ex- 
periences that night in my pulpit and started 
a movement for an independent ticket for the 
next municipal election. This ticket was over- 
whelmingly elected, with good men in every 
office but one (a minor one). The saloons were 
compelled to obey the law, gambling was 
stopped, prostitution was eradicated—and prac- 
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tically the same ticket has been reelected four 
years later. 

The general feeling was that that was as real 
a piece of religious work as any sermon or ser- 
vice rendered. 


3. A PRACTICAL AS AGAINST A HypocritTIcAL 
RELIGION 


It will not be possible nor necessary to at- 
tempt any exhaustive treatment of this phase 
of the subject. It is vitally important in itself, 
but has an incidental bearing upon the main 
discussion here. It has been given some notice, 
however, in the survey and must not be entirely 
overpassed. This indictment may be classified 
briefly as follows: the demands of a practical 
religion require something more than a mere 
profession. Just professing religion and not 
possessing it is regarded by some as hypocrisy; 
if so, it may be described as unconscious hy- 
pocrisy. Of this kind I am compelled to be- 
lieve there is an abundant supply. When re- 
ligion is a dead form, when vows have been 
taken but have not been kept, when lips on 
Sunday say one thing and the life on the other 
days says another, when there is no reality to 
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religion beyond its shell—then religion must 
rest under terrific indictment; and if our friends 
want to phrase the indictment in terms of hypoc- 
risy, I see no real reason for dissent. 

But the other sort of failure at the point of 
hypocrisy is much more serious; it is the failure 
to keep religion pure at its spring, the failure 
to preserve the motives from taint, the failure 
to be as good as one tries to have others think 
he is, the failure at the point of the inner heart 
life—that is the real tragedy. Just how much 
short of a practical religion we come because of 
this heart hypocrisy, it will be difficult to know. 
It is easy to sweep up generalities into a heap, 
it is easy to multiply one and make the total 
large, it is easy to dash off a word of arraign- 
ment—but the situation cannot be determined 
like that. There are hypocrites in the church 
(no one knows that any better than a wide- 
awake pastor after several years of a given pas- 
torate). There are men in the church who are 
hiding the evils of their lives under the protect- 
ing folds of a religious profession, and they may 
be worshipers in the pews on Sunday—nay, 
they may be officials in the church. 

There are doubtless Eldon Parrs, just as 
Winston Churchill pictures them, men who con- 
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trol the policies of the church, who sit com- 
placently in church with a pious demeanor and 
who grind down their employees, who conspire 
to rob the public of franchises and concessions, 
who despise the poor, and who are unscrupulous 
in business. There are such men as this man 
of “The Inside of the Cup.” The fallacy of 
such a book is at the point of generalities. The 
trouble is that the tendency of such a book is to 
try to make such a type general and to place 
the church in the light of being controlled for 
the most part by thugs and libertines. There 
are some such—all too many—and many a pas- 
tor has had to deal with them, but perhaps it 
has escaped the notice of many that no institu- 
tion should be judged by its worst products, es- 
pecially if they are a pronounced minority. If 
one can be impure of speech, immodest of be- 
havior, intemperate of personal habits, unre- 
liable of word, dishonest of dealing, and still be 
religious, then religion is travesty to be shunned, 
a blot to be expunged. Just «now there are 
spokesmen of various social and industrial 
groups that are lifting against modern religion 
the finger of suspicion and are questioning the 
Christian Church at the point of its sincerity. 
The challenge is worthy the closest scrutiny 
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and the most careful consideration. Religion 
may not have the suffrage of all the modern 
movements, especially those with a radical 
flavor, but it cannot afford to be doubted at 
the point of its sincerity. 

If a church is unfair to any class, whether 
rich or poor, if it is selfish or sycophantic, it 
should feel the crushing weight of society’s 
scorn. If the ghost that is in you does not tem- 
per your passion, does not soften your words, 
does not broaden your sympathy, does not 
straighten your morals, does not hold you to 
the truest and best in everyday life, then be 
assured that it is not the Holy Ghost. If a re- 
ligion is not clean as to thought, sincere as to 
purpose, and pure as to motive and straight as 
to conduct, it is not the religion of Jesus Christ. 
His is the religion of the warm heart and the 
open hand and the daily deed. His is the re- 
ligion of good tidings to the poor, of good will 
to the needy, of ministration to the sick and the 
sorrowing and the sinful. His is the religion of 
going about everywhere “doing good.” 

This is the social service of which we hear so 
much, as old as the religion of Christ itself, as 
old as the beneficent mercies of God. This is 
the message of James, the apostle of the prac- 
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tical religion. According to him, if one would 
be religious, he is to do what? To sympathize 
with the needy and dependent, to let the rich 
treasures of the heart pour themselves out for 
those who feel the grinding heel of distress, of 
sorrow, of loneliness and of need, to let religion 
find for its overflow those channels of blessing 
which bring refreshment to lives that are 
parched from thirst for kindly, sympathetic 
ministrations. And while you do all this, be 
sure to keep yourself pure and unspotted—that 
is the strong, clear-cut injunction of James. Do 
not visit the widows to get the management of 
their property or a title thereto; do not call on 
the orphans to rob them of their patrimony; 
do not hover over the afflicted to enrich your- 
self from their afflictions; do not pretend to be 
anybody’s friend when you are not; be genuine, 
be generous, be benevolent, be pure. Make 
your religion so central and so vital, that it 
directs all plans, that it purifies all purposes, 
that it hallows all relationships, that it sancti- 
fies all associations, that it makes every human 
desert with which it comes into contact to re- 
joice and blossom like the rose. That is the 
Religion of the Daily Deed, a radiant color in 
the religious spectrum. 


CHAPTER V 
THE RELIGION OF THE OPEN HAND 


Hoffding says: “Religion was once the pillar of fire which 
went before the human race in its great march through 
history, showing it the way. Now it is fast assuming the 
role of ambulance, which follows in the rear and picks up 
the exhausted and the wounded. This too is a great 
work, but it is not sufficient. And when religion has dis- 
burdened herself of all her dead values, she will once more, 
in intimate association with ethics, rise to be a power 
which leads men forward.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE RELIGION OF THE OPEN HAND 


Arter the first classification of topics in this 
survey of religion it was my keen interest and 
concern to discover what essential religious ele- 
ments had been omitted in the nearly one hun- 
dred replies that at that time had been received. 
I made this amazing discovery—that among the 
two hundred or more separate subjects discussed 
in the answers, practically every phase of re- 
ligious truth was mentioned except one. 

As subsequent replies were received from time 
to time, and as this survey has been extended 
among various groups in different places, I have 
watched with an increasing interest to see if the 
omission would be rectified by anyone. 

It has become an item of sober fact that in 
over two hundred answers dealing with upwards 
of four hundred distinct themes bearmg upon 
religion, a subject that must be regarded as 
fundamental was not mentioned, much less 
discussed. Let me pass on the secret. Nobody 
seemed to feel that one’s relation to his posses- 
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that service has come in for a generous recog- 
nition, and it is possible that numerous vague 
references to that subject might have an indi- 
rect bearing upon the giving of what one pos- 
sesses for the advancement:of the cause of reli- 
gion in the life and in the world. It is also true 
that some have been as definite as the insistence 
upon our giving ourselves in Christian conse- 
cration. One might argue from such a premise 
to the conclusion that what we have, as well as 
what we are, belongs to God and should be in- 
cluded in the general program of consecration. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that neither the 
words nor the thoughts were expressed that 
would suggest that we are the stewards of God’s 
beneficence, that we are but the administrators 
of lands and stocks and moneys, and that our 
attitude toward life’s possessions has a central 
and an essential bearing upon the entire fabric 
of religion. 

In the first congregation to which this ques- 
tionnaire was presented, was a gentleman of 
unusual talent, a fine young business man and 
a member of the official board. His specialty 
was Christian stewardship; he studied it, he 
talked it, he lived it. This was so emphatically 
true that his name had become linked with this 
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subject in the thinking of his friends. After 
digesting the replies received, I asked him how 
it had happened that he had failed to write me 
on his favorite aspect of religion, referring to the 
fact that the theme had been entirely over- 
passed. He assured me that he had prepared 
his answer, but had expected to complete it, 
laying it aside and forgetting it for the time. 
To substantiate his statement, he sent me at 
once the reply originally written, together with 
some additional comments. This is the single 
answer in two hundred replies making a definite 
statement on this phase of religion. 

A casual study of the Bible, however, on this 
subject will be utterly convincing as to the cen- 
trality and certainty of the Word of God upon 
this theme. It has its beginnings back in the 
dim outlines of the earliest Scripture records, 
it bulks large in the historical and prophetic 
writings of the Old Testament, and it continues 
with a strong, clear note in the New Testament, 
through the teachings of Jesus, the epistles of 
Paul, the admonitions of apostles, and even to 
the final messages of Saint John the divine. It 
opens up a theme of varied and inviting range, 
it has numerous involvements, it is vast and 
comprehensive, but. these implications must be 
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omitted here and now. The utmost that we 
can do here is to glimpse this subject as a fun- 
damental attitude of religion, to settle beyond 
words its place in our religious spectrum, and to 
feel the throb of its mighty imperative. 

In laying down the proposition that steward- 
ship is a fundamental religious involvement it 
will be well to consider four key words with their 
implications: They are these: Possession, Ad- 
ministration, Temptation, Consecration.  In- 
stantly you will see that we do not include 
within the limits of this discussion rules of giv- 
ing, nor amounts, nor objects, nor methods. 
More vital than systems, more fundamental than 
proportions, we are to analyze principles. We 
are looking at the stream of religious liberality 
not as to quantity, but as to quality; not in 
its majestic sweep, but in its fountain head; 
not to determine how large, but how pure; not 
how far shall it flow, but where should it rise; 
not whither, but whence? 

Therefore the first implicit word in this phase 
of religion is “possession.” It is proper to 
speak of ourselves as possessors; it is improper 
to speak of ourselves as owners. There is just 
one owner—that is God. “The cattle upon a 
thousand hills, and every beast of the forest is 
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mine.” “Ye have taken my silver and my 
gold.” ‘“‘The world is mine, and the fulness 
thereof.” These are snatches from the solemn 
protestations of utter ownership which the Di- 
vine Father scatters through this holy book of 
his. It is well enough to think of religion in 
terms of personal faith, it is well to stress the 
necessity of individual experience, it is well to 
emphasize those definite and intimate relations 
of the soul with its Maker which function in 
spiritual grace and joy; but such relations have 
other implications. 

What would you say of the love which a hus- 
band and father professes for his wife and chil- 
dren, but which contents itself in glowing words 
and ecstasies; which consumes upon itself the 
products of toil and the blessings of life? In 
short, if a man claims to love his family, he will 
provide for them, he will share in perfect equity 
whatever he has or earns. The very relation- 
ships of the family make such a process of dis- 
tribution imperative. Likewise, the relations 
which religion involves between the Father in 
heaven and his children imply certain reci- 
procities that are essential. He is provider, but 
we are to render unto him what is his due. Our 
love must be more than words, our worship 
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more than forms. Our religion must bear full 
recognition of the proprietorship of God. As 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes has pointed out, we 
have the habit of confusing this point with our 
loose speech; we speak of titles and quit-claim 
deeds and ownership, but such terms are inac- 
curate. We say the farm is ours, but God 
packed the ground with fertility; he stored the 
iron and the coal and the oil. Wesay the money 
is ours, but pursue the coin to the bank, and 
then to the mint, and then to the mine, and we 
hear the solemn proclamation that the “silver 
and the gold are mine.” 

In the public congregation we habitually sing, 


“All things come of thee, O Lord, 
And of thine own have we given thee,” 


and it is more than poetic beauty in worship; 
it is the statement of sober fact. 

This essential, of course, is given a sort of 
vague and theoretical recognition by most of 
us, especially by those who try to live Christian 
lives. The real difficulty is that it has not been 
coined into a practical program. We sing of 
God’s ownership, we speak of it in lovely figures 
of speech, but we do not practice it, we do not 
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liquidate, we do not interpret it in terms of 
cash and securities as well as of time and talents. 

The next implicit word in this phase of re- 
ligion is “administration.” If God is owner 
and if we are stewards, then the administration 
of what we have, our gifts, our abilities, our 
time, our means, our money—all this becomes 
an integral part of our religion. Once I admit 
that I owe some one a debt, then the manner in 
which I discharge or fail to discharge that debt 
becomes a factor in character. It shows me to 
be diligent and careful and honest and punctual 
and sincere, or it shows me to be unscrupulous 
and uncertain and dishonest. God has given 
each of us something of value, a brain with its 
possibilities for development, a genius for busi- 
ness with its talent for making money, a capac- 
ity with its enlargement in the direction of 
power or influence or wealth or prominence. 
What we have we owe; what is ours is ours to 
use and not to keep. If one has a talent and 
does not use it, it atrophies; if he has ability and 
does not cultivate it, it shrivels; if he has money 
and does not employ it to bless others, it will 
corrode the soul. These are not yours to keep 
but to use; possession involves administration. 

**What did he leave?” was asked concerning a 
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rich man who had died. “All he had,” was the 
laconic reply. “‘What a man earns in the day 
he puts into his pocket,” said Theodore Cuyler, 
“but what he spends in the evening he puts into 
his character.” How we use what we have is a 
good barometric measure of our real moral stat- 
ure. This is central in religion. We may de- 
termine how we give, or when, or where, or how 
much, but we cannot determine about the fact 
—it is as inevitable as eternity. If we do not 
give a good account of our stewardship now, 
then the day of sober reckoning will come later. 
More than one parable of our Lord gives us high 
authority for this insistence upon the truth that 
for all the gifts and perquisites of our steward- 
ship we all shall be asked to give an accounting. 

The third implicit word in this phase of re- 
ligion is “temptation.” No one can give any- 
thing like a careful reading to the Bible without 
feeling the passion of the warnings at this point; 
and no one can review his own experience and 
the experience of others without appreciating 
the timeliness of these warnings. A serious 
study of this matter is illuminating if not es- 
pecially encouraging. Perhaps the two prolific 
sources of disaster just here are ignorance and 
covetousness. Many are so indifferent on this 
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question that they do not try to learn the truth, 
while others are so hardened and calloused in 
their greed that they stifle all suggestions in the 
direction of justice and generosity. There they 
are—ignorance and greed. Ignorance is a mis- 
fortune; greed is a crime. Ignorance is a fault 
which may be remedied by the proper methods 
of enlightenment; greed is a sin which may be 
remedied by atonement. Ignorance needs a 
stream of light; greed a stream of blood. Ig- 
norance must have a teacher; greed, a Saviour. 

Temptations in these directions are certain 
to beset us all. When Paul declared that “the 
love of money is the root of all evil,’ he did not 
refer to millionaires alone, for if he had, it would 
have had little value for the church of his day. 
This matter is a question of principle and char- 
acter and not of amounts. Avarice may fasten 
upon a dollar or upon a million; greed may cor- 
rode the heart of the poor as well as of the rich; 
paupers may rob God; in fact, their pauperism 
may have been the result of such proceeding. 
There is, of course, greater temptation to those 
who have in abundance; giving one dollar in ten 
to the Lord does not seem to be as hard as giving 
one thousand in ten or one million in ten. It is 
easy for the poor man to declare that he would 
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willingly give away a half a million if some one 
would give him a million; but if the million 
came, he would find it a different proposition. 
That Jesus had much to say on the point of 
danger from possessions will appear from a re- 
view of his ministry. He spoke often of giving. 
He counseled his disciples to make a wise use of 
“the mammon of unrighteousness.” He flayed 
the boasting fool who thought that barns and 
crops and wealth could satisfy the soul. He 
challenged a rich young ruler to a life of conse- 
cration and sacrifice by the disposition of his 
property and a humble following of the lowly 
Nazarene. He urged the continuance of the 
tithes as well as the weightier matters of faith 
and mercy and justice, and he sighed out his 
regret that it seemed so difficult for those who 
trusted in riches to enter the kingdom of God. 
Take the case of the rich young ruler for illus- 
tration. Having gotten about all he could of 
the world, he had come to Jesus to inquire how 
he might get the good of life eternal. With a 
statement that he had observed the law from 
his youth, he wondered what he lacked. In 
deep love Jesus told him to go sell all he had 
and come and follow him. The real meaning 
of the Master becomes more clear as one looks 
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upon Hofmann’s famous painting of this scene. 
The Saviour’s message is told in his hands; so 
is the ruler’s avarice. Jesus’s hands are open, 
free, extended. Kindness and liberality show 
themselves in that pose so clearly that stupidity 
itself could not mistake them. But the young 
man’s hand is closing, as is his heart. It is al- 
most a fist. The message of the Christ may be 
phrased thus: “Open that fist.” If you would 
come to me in sincerity and follow me in ac- 
ceptability, you must practice the religion of the 
open hand. The young man went away sor- 
rowful. He was not mad, he was not furious 
with the Master. The command evidently 
went straight to the heart of his trouble; but it 
was so hard to do, that he went out from his 
presence “sorrowful,” and in that mood of un- 
yielding sorrow he walked right out of the New 
Testament. 

So great is this temptation that Christ placed 
it as the supreme test of Christian service when 
he said, “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
Do you sense the strategy of that contrast? 
Mammon, the god of gold, the idol of wealth, 
the master of so many, mammon was made the 
second term in an antithesis that would startle 
the world if it did not know it so well; or if, 
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knowing it, the full significance were seen. All 
that is evil, all vice, all wrong, all lust, all crime 
are crowded into that single term ““mammon,” 
and Jesus says that it must be God or that. At 
the bottom of all sin there is some root of this 
dreadful thing we call mammon. For every 
crime or lust or wrong you can name a sin of 
mammon. If it is war, mammon is the cause; 
if it is dishonesty, mammon lured the criminal 
on; if it is political corruption, it is the itching 
palm that led to the wrong; if it is murder, mam- 
mon was at the bottom; and even in lust, which 
often seems to be apart from this evil, the com- 
mercial element has entered so largely as to take 
possession there also. Mammon stands directly 
in the path of religious faith and experience and 
worship and service—no wonder it is the very 
impersonation of evil, no wonder it is placed 
in antithesis to God, no wonder it is a foe to 
true religion. 

After the death of a man of vast material 
means, a millionaire whose benefactions had 
reached enormous proportions, but whose sui- 
cide followed such bad investments as to leave 
him a bankrupt, his pastor came into possession 
of his Bible. It was fairly new, and was not 
marked save in a few places. It was a surprise 
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to see that nearly all the references marked bore 
on riches and their temptations. Here are three 
marked passages: 

‘And the cares of this world, and the deceit- 
fulness of riches, and the lusts of other things 
entering in, choke the word, and it becometh 
unfruitful.” (Mark 4. 19.) 

“Beware of covetousness: for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” (Luke 12. 15.) 

‘For the love of money is the root of all evil.” 
(1 Tim. 6. 10.) 

Once more: 

‘Charge them that are rich in this world, that 
they be not highminded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy.” (1 Tim. 6. 17.) 

There was more along the same line, eloquent 
of the heart ery of a man who thought he had 
much and who found he had little; what he had 
he lost, but what he gave he had. The power of 
temptation at this point overcame a member of 
the apostolic group, and Judas became the in- 
carnation of mammon that betrayed for the 
price of a common slave the Saviour of the 
world. All through the years this subtle allure- 
ment has wrecked its multitudes, all through 
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the ages men and women have fallen victims 
here, and if we are to be strong in our religious 
faith and experience, if we are to be acceptable 
in our religious service, we must conquer here. 

The fourth and last implicit word in this 
phase of religion is “consecration.”” Consecra- 
tion may mean much or it may mean little, it 
may have a general bearing or it may have a 
keen blade. What it is to mean at this time 
will be the register of spiritual experiences, con- 
fidences, and surrenders in such definite habits 
of liberality, such generous gifts of benevolence, 
such practical demonstrations of service that 
what we have in time and talent and money 
and ability and property will but furnish us 
with channels of administration of our means 
for the culture of a strong character, for the 
progress of the Kingdom and for the Christian 
conquest of the world. 

God gives one a talent for convincing speech. 
That talent should be consecrated to such spir- 
itual proclamation as to convince the world of 
“sin and righteousness and of judgment to 
come.”’ He gives another the genius for amass- 
ing wealth. That genius should be brought so 
under the mastery of Christ that money will be 
honestly earned and benevolently administered. 
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He gives to a third, the capacity for scientific 
research. That capacity should function in 
such avenues of knowledge as will lift mankind 
to higher planes of life. He gives to another the 
bent for fidelity in humble toil. That bent 
should accentuate as it works in the direction 
of honest labor for others and for Christ. In 
short, if we make our possessions a matter of re- 
ligious service, we shall be able to consecrate 
any sort of talent or ability or property to the 
good of man and the progress of the Kingdom. 
We can work our religion through our check 
books as well as through our hymn books and 
prayer books. We can pay as well as pray; we 
can give and feel the thrill of service as we do 
it; we can enter into close relationship with the 
Father through the recognition of his ownership 
and the administration of his gifts. | 
We are learning new lessons in this direction 
as anation. We have been piling up wealth at 
an incredible rate, we have been rolling in 
money, we have been driving hard at the goal 
of financial success. ‘Then we began studying 
in another school; we began giving instead of 
getting, came upon a day when we began laying 
under tribute the entire financial resources of 
the republic. We have been responding to the 
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drives for various millions for the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A., gifts for the soldiers, the Liberty 
Loans and philanthropies on a scale never before 
attempted. 

It is well, for as a nation we are learning a 
new joy, we are developing a new character, 
we are making a new sacrifice. By multitudes 
our boys have made their sacrifice. They went 
into danger and death, and those whose sacri- 
fice was mere money have made the smaller 
consecration. 

Some time ago a paper published in Chicago 
printed a cartoon in which Uncle Sam was sit- 
ting at a table feasting upon fruit and meats 
and wine which were being handed him by a 
richly dressed woman called “Luxury.” In the 
background was a figure of a citizen of Rome, 
whose hand pointed to the ruined walls and 
broken columns in the distance, while he said 
to the feasting guest, “Beware of Luxury; she 
was once my mistress.” Perhaps that lesson 
now is in process of mastery; perhaps America 
is coming to a higher plane of life because a 
plane of giving, of sacrifice, and of consecration. 
This is a real religious value. It has spiritual 
content whether for the individual, the church, 
or the nation. And the great preacher of the 
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early church in writing to his friends at Corinth 
urged upon them the necessity of this grace. 
“As ye abound in everything, in faith, and ut- 
terance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, and 
in your love to us, see that ye abound in this 
grace also.” 

Our religious spectrum is not complete with- 
out the grace of giving, our religious lives are 
not full and fruitful without gracious and con- 
secrated administration of all those values in- 
volved in stewardship. We shall not count our- 
selves religious without this fine partnership 
with divinity. We shall not stress the gospel 
of the pure heart to the exclusion of the gospel 
of the open hand. We shall not receive eternal 
life from those scarred hands with the gift of our 
left-over change after we have sated ourselves 
with life’s comforts and luxuries; we shall not 
be satisfied with the crumbs that fall from our 
groaning tables as our offerings to the Kingdom. 
We shall not crucify our Christ upon the cross 
of our complacency. We shall take the cup of 
salvation and call upon the name of the Lord, 
but we shall also pay our vows in the presence 
of all his people. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


“Religion is the soul’s ultimatum.” 


‘“*A star cannot be imprisoned in a shed; it demands a 
sky; and to attain perfection and fully display its glory, 
the soul demands a sky.” 


Describing the pyramids as evidences of faith and hope, 
Van Dyke, in The Other Wise Man, calls them, “change- 
less monuments of the perishable glory and the imperish- 
able hope of man.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


In the twenty-third chapter of Matthew and 
at the twenty-third verse, we have a very in- 
teresting wedlock of what may be termed the 
formalities and the spiritualities of religion. 
Interesting, in particular, because of the kind 
and the excess of the formalities mentioned as 
well as because of the approving words of Jesus 
upon them. It is an important thing not to 
lose perspective or proportion, especially in 
matters moral or religious. In a generation of 
religious formalities, our Lord properly stressed 
spiritual reality and spontaneity; in a day of 
strict obedience to letter he magnified the spirit. 
Nevertheless, neither his commands nor his pro- 
hibitions can be warped into a scorn of legal 
and formal demands. Even the antinomies of 
the Sermon on the Mount were of speech rather 
than of conduct; and if some advanced teachers 
and preachers of religion in these modern days 


have gone beyond the Ten Commandments in 
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their reach for an attenuated spirituality, all one 
can say for them is that they have gone beyond 
Jesus. What was the force of the Master’s 
words when he made comparison of his teach- 
ings with the laws of Moses? 

According to Moses, adultery consisted of the 
sinful act; according to Jesus, it consisted of the 
lustful heart. According to Moses, one must 
love his neighbors; according to Jesus, he must 
love also his enemies. According to Moses, 
killing was murder; according to Jesus, hating 
was the same. These distinctions we learned 
in our primary days in the Sunday school. Yet 
where is the person with such mental aberra- 
tion or moral perversion as to declare that these 
spiritual doctrines of Jesus repudiated the legal 
requirements of Moses? Would he be willing 
to say that Jesus meant hate to be murder, but 
killing to be something else? that love for ene- 
mies is to be cultivated, but not love for neigh- 
bors? that lust must be purged from the heart, 
but not impurity from the life? The position, 
of course, collapses of its own weakness. Jesus 
did teach the spirté of religion, not in antago- 
nism to the form of religion, but as its supreme 
quality. Form was the foundation of the 
structure, spirit the superstructure; or, chang- 
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ing the figure, form was the root, spirit the 
bloom. He might have spoken thus: 

“Moses said, “You shall do so and so,’ and I 
say, ‘Not that you must not do that, but the 
mere doing of it is not sufficient unless the per- 
formance is touched with the vitalizing breath 
of motive and love.’” Perhaps the most strik- 
ing example of the announcement of this prin- 
ciple is the one reflected in the passage in Mat- 
thew. In no other flash of scorching criticism 
is formalism set forth in so absurd and con- 
temptuous a light. Tithing is the legal enact- 
ment under review. The Pharisees and scribes 
and other religious leaders among the Jews were 
so punctilious in the execution of the tithe as to 
set aside for so-called sacred use one worthless 
weed in ten from the garden. Certainly, that is 
tithing ad absurdum. Over against such puerile, 
and even infantile pettiness, Jesus arrayed those 
mighty and majestic entities, justice and mercy 
and faith. Imagination can picture no wider 
diameter, no greater contrast. Nevertheless, 
even in the very breath in which he scourged 
these hypocrites with the withering wrath of 
his scorn, in the breath in which he spake the 
very antipodes of religious observance, in that 
breath, he reminded his hearers of the founda- 
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tion necessity of form and legal code and strict 
demands when he said, “Though these higher 
things ye ought to have done, these lower things 
ye ought not to have left undone.” Spirit is 
greater than letter, love is finer than form, ex- 
perience is better than ritual, but law must be 
obeyed, letter must be observed, form must be 
retained as the footings upon which our religious 
structure rises. 

An apologetic of this sort is rather delicate; 
it is contrary to the feelings of many; it can be 
pressed too far, and, therefore, must be consid- 
ered with discriminating care. Be it far from 
us to make even a temporary plea for formality 
as against spirituality. Nevertheless, it is es- 
sential that we appreciate the back-line essen- 
tials of formal and legal demands on the way to 
an understanding of the essential value of or- 
ganized religion, or, as we have it, the church. 
The magazines are full-of articles on the “Fail- 
ure of the Church,” “The Collapse of the 
Church,” “What is the Matter with the 
Church?” ete. Books are being written under a 
more or less transparent veil of fiction which 
raise the same question; in meetings of social- 
istic or revolutionary character the same chal- 
lenges are being hurled at the church. Some 
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writers and speakers are calling for the abolition 
of the church in the interest of a ‘‘democratized 
religion.” From the front in the great war, there 
have come filtering back letters and volumes re- 
lating to those inward experiences of the soldiers 
which deal with faith and courage and religion 
with many a thrust at the church and other or- 
ganized forms of Christianity. Groups of dis- 
satisfied and disgruntled here and there leave the 
church with the air of those who would wash their 
garments of the pollution of worldliness and for- 
malism and form a circle for the promotion of 
satisfaction with themselves and condemnation 
of everything else. Men of affairs and of the 
world feel the narrowing, cramping pressure of 
creed and church regulation and go their un- 
hindered way in indifference or in scorn. 

Over against these disquieting and discon- 
certing facts looms this other contradictory but 
equally disconcerting fact, that the people in all 
these various revolting or mutinous groups claim 
admiration for and, for the most part, allegiance 
to Jesus Christ. Lauding the Christ, they 
spurn the church, the one institution in the 
world laying largest claim to Christ in spirit 
and in teachings. Manifestly, this is too broad 
a field for our present discussion. Our present 
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interest concerns itself with but a single phase 
of this revolt against the church, namely, that 
abhorrence of form and that reluctance to be 
governed by rules, to be bound by regulations; 
in short, that discounting of the church because 
of the alleged restrictive influences which it ex- 
erts. This feeling has found reflection from 
time to time in the replies received from vari- 
ous groups in our survey on religion. This was 
especially true as we have talked with students 
in the colleges about those vital themes that 
revealed their inner feelings on religion, and as 
interviews with soldiers and sailors have re- 
flected prevailing religious convictions among 
the men in uniform. 

For example, we find these young men and 
women saying such things as the following: 

“Religion does not seem to me to be a matter 
of ceremony and of following certain prescribed 
rules.” 

“The whole thing [religion] seems intangible; 
I should like to have an outline of practical 
Christian living.” 

“The spirit of Christ’s teachings should be 
emphasized in preference to the letter.” 

Then I recall an expression from another 
group as follows: “If a person is described as 
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religious, it brings to my mind one who is very 
devoted to his church or to certain forms or 
creeds rather than one who is always Christian 
in an active and practical sense.” 

A certain student in an Ohio college, in his 
definition of religion, :referred to the intense 
practical activity of Jesus in good works, quot- 
ing those words uttered by Christ while yet a 
lad, ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” He overlooked the fact 
that a true translation might include also “in 
my Father’s house.” 

Donald Hankey, an Oxford man on the fight- 
ing front, writing for the soldiers on religion, 
says that the average soldier does not in the 
least connect what he believes in with Chris- 
tianity. He thinks that Christianity consists 
in believing the Bible and setting up to be bet- 
ter than your neighbors. By believing the Bi- 
ble he means believing that the whale swallowed 
Jonah and by setting up to be better than your 
neighbors, he means not drinking nor swearing 
and preferably not smoking; being close-fisted 
with your money, avoiding the companionship 
of doubtful characters and refusing to acknow]l- 
edge that such have any claim over you. The 
same writer goes on to say that many men who 
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believe absolutely in the Christian virtues of 
unselfishness, generosity, charity, and humility, 
never connect them in their minds with Christ, 
much less with the church. We certainly agree 
with the writer that this is little short of trag- 
edy. It is true that Hankey was writing at 
that time of soldiers of England that may be 
called the workingmen and many from the east 
end of London who had had no real relations 
with the church, and yet the statement is worth 
serious consideration if it is true of any consid- 
erable number of men anywhere in Christen- 
dom. When we reflect upon the fact that in all 
the armies in this war there are recruits by the 
thousand from the ranks of the churches, that 
nearly every church has its honor roll, and all 
are displaying significant service flags with many 
stars, it is easy to believe that such ideas on re- 
ligion are somewhat extreme as related either 
to officers or men. On.the contrary, it is cer- 
tainly true that chaplains, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, and other religious leaders who have been 
close to the men in uniform, testify also of the 
unconcealed impatience of the men with formal 
cant and note a vigorous insistence on their 
part on spiritual reality, unselfish candor, and a 
religious wholesomeness which is as fresh as the 
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morning. It is evident, therefore, that a cer- 
tain feeling against formalism is shared by those 
who answered our questionnaire as well as by 
the rank and file of younger thinking persons 
to-day, and development of the subject will be 
in order. 

First, let us lay down the broad proposition 
that form, as legal requirement, is an utter ne- 
cessity. It sounds very fine to decry restriction 
and to plead for liberty, but the fact is that the 
universe is operated on the plan of law. Worlds 
did not just happen; there was an orderly plan 
in their creation and development. Planets do 
not wander at will through the vast nebular 
spaces. Their orbit may be calculated to the 
nicety of a single mathematical diameter. 
Nature is no anarchist. She is universally 
obedient to law. Though legalism could not 
make a world nor form a flower, nor grow a 
stalk of grain—it required the vitalizing breath 
of the Almighty for that—yet in nature’s won- 
drous laboratory there is obedience and submis- 
sion to law. 

In the social relations of life, the same princi- 
ple validates our claim. Human affection is 
the very climax of spontaneity, the very essence 
of individualism. It cannot be measured, it 
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cannot be prophesied as to demonstration. No- 

body knows what freaks it may play nor in 
what strange places it may erupt. Our ex- 
pression “falling in love” suggests the unac- 
countability of affection. However, even love 
must feel the pressure of formal rectitude. It 
may be lovely to proclaim the freedom of the 
affections, to insist that love have untrammeled 
liberty, to leave its government to its own ca- 
price, but those who advocate free love appear 
to be either unquenchable visionaries or un- 
speakable votaries of lust. Marriage, beautiful 
sacrament of life, is form, it is restriction, it is 
law. It seems an irksome load for love to carry, 
but marriage is a legal and social and moral 
necessity, and he who would destroy this in- 
stitution in the interest of a supposed freedom 
is either afflicted with mental lunacy or with 
moral leprosy. Without argument or even 
without example, it will be seen that this prin- 
ciple applies to schools, to industries, and to the 
various social institutions of the day. 

The author in A Student in Arms throws 
some light on this matter as he writes along this 
line for the soldier. He takes a typical case of 
a young fellow from a London shop, who has 
lived a desultory sort of life, who finds the true 
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value of discipline. He says of him: “He was 
learning one of the great truths of life, a truth 
that so many fail to learn—that it is not in iso- 
lation but as a member of a body that a man 
finds his fullest self-expression; that it is not in 
self-assertion but in self-subordination, not as 
an individual but as one of many brethren, sons 
of one Father, that a man finds the complete 
satisfaction of his instincts and the highest form 
of liberty.” 

The principle has been functioning in our na- 
tional life in a new and compelling fashion. 
Millions of young men who have had pretty 
much their own way and have felt very lightly 
the hand of restriction have been learning the 
necessity for utter obedience, for instant and 
uniform action, and for a complete recognition 
of the authority of government officers over 
them. America is a democracy, but unified, 
obedient action is an essential in the time of 
war. 

It is as clear as sunlight that this principle 
operates also in religion, making necessary the 
church. With all his preaching against formal- 
ism, Jesus did not dissolve the church. He did 
not agree with the existing Jewish Church, but 
he remained with it and observed its forms, be- 
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ing baptized with its baptism, attending its ser- 
vices so long as the growing antagonism of the 
leaders would allow him. He preached in the 
synagogues, he went to the temple, and with- 
drew to the fields and the highways and the sea- 
shore for his preaching only after the pulpits of 
the sanctuary were closed against him. Then, 
when his face was set toward Calvary and the 
shadow of the cross lay across his path, He told 
those faithful ones who companioned with him 
that he would build a church which would never 
fall, against which hell itself would not prevail. 
This declaration on the part of Jesus is deeply 
meaningful. It has an intimate bearing on his 
attitude toward religion. The earnest student 
will be profoundly impressed with the signifi- 
cance of the following facts: 

1. That Jesus Christ founded a movement 
which must take such form as to be a church. 

2. That the church as a Christian institution 
has survived the vicissitudes of these centuries. 

3. That the church or its equivalent is an ut- 
ter necessity for the success of final and world 
redemption. 

4. That the obligation of church membership 
is just as real and as strong as the necessity for 
the existence of the church, 
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Let us take a brief, but as clear a look as pos- 
sible at each of these four facts. 

First, then, Jesus founded a church or, at least, 
He began the spiritual movement which crystal- 
lized into the Christian Church. He called it, 
caressingly, “my church,” and took position 
at its head as founder and upholder through 
all the coming years. If exact form or elabora- 
tion of ceremony or complexity of ecclesias- 
ticism were not involved in Jesus’s dec- 
laration, at least some tangible, organized move- 
ment was involved. If episcopal or presby- 
terian or congregational involvements were 
wanting in the simple statements of the Christ, 
the involvements of a unified program for world 
conquest were clearly implicit. Let those vig- 
orous-voiced critics whose anathemas are hurled 
against the church know that they can claim 
no fellowship with Jesus Christ in their heated 
denunciations of the institution which he builded. 
He loved the church and called it tenderly his 
own, his child, his bride, his prized possession 
forever. Moreover, in the very founding of 
the church our Lord gave recognition to the 
principle for which we are now contending. 
Forms, though not to be substituted for spirit- 
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ual experiences, are necessary. In the func- 
tioning of Christ’s plans for the establishment 
of his kingdom in the earth, he recognized the 
need of order and law and organization. In 
those mighty centrifugal movements which car- 
ried Christianity from Jerusalem out to those 
Mediterranean empires there were plan and the — 
beginnings of organization. And after Paul, 
that early Christian missionary evangelist, had 
made his wonderful itinerary of evangelizing 
toil, he found it necessary to retrace his travels 
and in city after city, where he had labored, 
to cement the people into a compact and work- 
ing Christian organization. 

Moreover, in that last and apocalyptic mes- 
sage which came from Christ through the lips of 
John, words of admonition and encouragement 
were spoken to the church, and out on the field 
of bitter conflict with the forces of evil a vision 
of victory was vouchsafed to the crusaders in 
the name of Christ. Let the cynics beware, let 
writers of destructive and captious theology un- 
der the guise of fiction give pause before they 
have their fling at an institution established by 
Christ. Let those superior minds who are 
above the restrictions of Christ’s church measure 
the meaning of a claim like that; let those pious 
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and misguided souls who leave the church re- 
flect upon the peril of leaving behind what 
Christ founded; let us all ponder deeply the 
eternal weight of this first of our four dynamic 
facts, that Jesus Christ founded the church. 
The second fact of moment in this discussion 
is this, that the church as a Christian institution 
has survived the vicissitudes of nineteen cen- 
turies. Do we feel the might of the argument 
of mere survival? When we stand on the shores 
of history’s great river and see the wreckage and 
the debris go swirling by in the flood, is it not 
deeply comforting to behold the citadel of 
Christ’s church standing like a Gibraltar? 
When we remember the criticisms, the feuds, 
the schisms, the heresies, the credal combats, 
the wars of intolerance, the leagues with tem- 
poral corruption and ecclesiastical tyranny, the 
schemes and the scandals, the treasons and the 
trials, the religious assassins and spiritual pi- 
rates, the blood stains on the banners and the 
crimes of those in positions of ecclesiastical 
prominence; when we remember all that, it be- 
comes a fact of more than passing interest that 
the Church of Christ still stands. Jerusalem 
fell, and with it Judaism. The city of the great 
king, with its temple planted on rock-ribbed 
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Moriah, seemed likely to last through the ages, 
but the armies of Titus and Vespasian battered 
down its walls and left those temple stones a 
heap of ruins. 

Babylon fell. Her walls rose to astonishing 
heights and were thick enough at the summit 
for six chariots to be driven abreast. Her 
streets and boulevards and esplanades, her pal- 
aces and libraries and public buildings, her 
parks and hanging gardens were the wonder of 
the ancient world. Nebuchadnezzar might 
pace the parapets and, looking over the great 
and enduring city, comfort his pride with the 
reflection, “Is this not great Babylon which I 
have built for the royal dwelling place by the 
might of my power and for the glory of my 
majesty?” ! Into her lap flowed the wealth of 
nations. Caravans from Syria to Egypt came 
to her markets, while up the Persian Gulf came 
vessels with the treasures of Ceylon and India. 
While yet in the glory of such preeminence a 
prophet of God predicted Babylon’s fall.2 It 
was a bold piece of impertinent absurdity. Its 
location argued a prosperous existence while 
time abides. Commanding the commerce of 
the East from the Mediterranean to the Indian 
~1Dan, 4. 30, 2Tsa. 13. 19. 
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Ocean, the strategy of her situation seemed to 
guarantee to Babylon a flourishing existence 
until nature failed. Yet Isaiah was right. The 
city has fallen, and even its ruins of bricks and 
stone and mold are now inconsiderable and fast 
passing from sight. 

Rome fell, though her commerce touched all 
shores; her governors sat in all capitals, her 
eagles subdued all opposing armies. Mighty, 
conquering, imperial, “eternal”? Rome went 
down in the avalanche of barbarism from the 
North after her own rottenness had emasculated 
her strength. Greece fell. Her tongue em- 
bellished the literature which ruled the world, 
her philosophy became the schoolmaster of the 
nations, her art had no example and has had no 
peer, her culture shone in brilliance, her beauty 
was known afar, yet she became but a shadow, 
a memory, a recollection. Dynasties vener- 
able with age and secure in the power of long- 
exercised rule have vanished in a night. Re- 
ligions that have numbered their adherents by 
the millions fight desperately for life. Social 
orders that have become fortified by wealth and 
honor and authority have melted like the snows 
in spring, but the Church of Christ survives. 
After the first shock of this European war, the 
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writers began to flood the daily and periodical 
press with articles on the failure of Christianity 
and the collapse of the church. How filled 
with superheated folly such articles were is 
coming to be the better discerned as the war 
closes. Thrones are toppling, imperial power 
is vanishing, “rule by divine right” is being 
scuttled by the assaults of Democracy, the mil- 
itaristic dreams of Prussian egotists are being 
punctured by the unified revulsion of the civil- 
ized world, and the Hohenzollern plan to rule 
with blood and iron the peoples of the earth is 
fast passing to that limbo which its diabolism 
deserves. But the Church of Christ in Europe 
will emerge, chastened and purified, but stronger 
and more beautiful than ever before. 

Once more, the prophetic vision of the poet 
will come true when he sings, 


“Crowns and thrones may perish 

Kingdoms rise and wane, 

But the church of Jesus 
Constant will remain; 

Gates of hell can never 
*Gainst that church prevail, 

We have Christ’s own promise, 
And that cannot fail.” 


The third arresting fact in this connection is 
this, that the church is an utter necessity for 
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the success of final and world redemption. It 
#s conceivable that the church has not reached 
its final form of organization nor attained its 
complete development. It is further conceiv- 
able that no member of the great denomina- 
tional families is to be chosen over the others 
for world conquest. It is still further con- 
ceivable that many changes, many improve- 
ments, many purifications, nay even many 
chastenings may be necessary in order to keep 
the church fit for service in the redemption of 
the race. It is but the sober fact of history that 
the church has failed at certain points to meas- 
ure up to its emergent responsibilities. Such 
failure may be seen in Australia, where the re- 
ligious leaders confederated with the exploiters 
of labor to the alienation of the working classes 
from the church. It may be seen in Russia, 
where ecclesiasticism worked cheek by jowl 
with Czarism and registered its failure in revo- 
lution. On Easter morning, in Petrograd, in- 
stead of printing the traditional salutation, 
‘Christ is risen,” the papers carried at the top 
of their front pages the announcement, “This 
is the birthday of Karl Marx,” and for that 
substitution the spiritual bondage of the church 
was responsible. Such failure may be seen in 
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Germany, where theology became agnostic ma- 
terialism, where prophets became mere echoes 
of the oracle that spake from the Prussian 
throne, and where the people were betrayed by 
their spiritual shepherds into the hands of mili- 
tary wolves. These are historic facts, but it is 
utterly inconceivable that Christ will proceed to 
the world’s evangelization without some church. 
Individuals may be never so pious, missionary 
zeal may be never so strong, evangelistic labors 
may be never so fruitful, yet the kingdom of 
God can never really come on earth without an 
organized comprehensive campaign. 

Every now and again some few people who 
are dissatisfied with the church and who lament 
its weakness or its worldliness, leave the church 
where perhaps they have been converted, in 
whose sanctuaries they have felt God’s pres- 
ence, from whose ministries they have been 
comforted in sorrow, guided in darkness, helped 
in temptation, havegathered a few kindred 
spirits around them and have sung and prayed 
themselves into the rapture of feeling better 
than anybody else and turning all else over to 
the devil. There are several observations one 
might make in such a situation: 

1. That these people have taken precisely the 
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wrong course if they desire to save the church 
from destruction. 

2. That they immediately begin to form in 
reality, if not in name, another church. 

3. That their intense loyalty to their group 
is likely to be a more dominating passion than 
their desire to save the world. 

4. That the motives which usually prompt 
such departures are anything but Christian and 
may be classified in most cases under jealousy, 
stinginess, or fanaticism. The church is not 
perfect, the church has many lessons still to 
learn, but the church is a necessity for the re- 
demption of the world. 

We now face calmly but resolutely our last 
searching fact. If the church is Christian and 
if its existence is necessary for the redemption 
of the world, then, by the same token, member- 
ship in the church is an obligation. It is a privi- 
lege, it is a blessing, it is a joy—but all that be- 
longs to another story. What we desire to in- 
flame just now is the point that in the presence 
of the church one confronts a definite obligetion. 
Very often one meets people who speak kindly 
toward Christianity and have friendly words for 
the church; sometimes they declare that they are 
Christians and are trying to follow the example 
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and teachings of Christ but who are not mem- 
bers of any church. “We go to all the churches,” 
they declare with unction. Suppose others 
should pursue the same policy—there would be 
no churches to attend. If early settlers in any 
State or community had adopted such a free 
and individualistic policy, and if this policy had 
been continued to this day, religion would have 
died, ‘morality would have been engulfed in 
wickedness, while imagination would not be able 
to picture the barbarism of our land. For years, 
now reaching into centuries, some of these 
churches have stood in their communities. 
They have been the citadels of truth and right- 
eousness. They have been beacon towers of 
gospel light and helpful ministry, they have 
been saviours of the State and city. Therefore 
it seems unthinkable that any self-respecting 
man or woman would receive the blessings from 
an institution, yet refuse it allegiance or tem- 
poral means and moral support. 

The judgment of sober reflection is one of 
gratitude for a place in the church, of joy for 
the privilege of membership in an organization 
established by Christ, prospered by his favor, 
secure against foes, without and within, through 
the vicissitudes of nineteen centuries, and 
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stronger to-day than ever before in its history. 
Considerate souls are thankful for the church 
where spiritual blessings come upon them, where 
the holiest relations of life are sanctified and 
where the tenderest words of comfort assuage 
their grief. They are thankful for the church 
which enrolls them as members and which offers 
them a field of labor wide enough for the fullest 
play of their best powers. 

The insistent task of the church is to reveal 
to those beyond its borders such a spirit of the 
lowly Christ, to understand so completely the 
deeper yearnings for good of those whose re- 
ligious expression does not assume the custom- 
ary forms of ritual and formal service, to help 
so sympathetically the unchurched multitudes 
that all the world will come to see the essential 
Christian qualities in the church and essential 
commonness of purpose of all who strive for the 
noblest and the best; in short, to be brothers to 
all to whom Jesus Christ himself is the Elder 
Brother. In the name of Him who built the 
church and who promised it the eternal youth 
of redemptive service, in His name we must 
keep the church strong and pure and brotherly, 
that its mission may not fail, that its star may 
not fall, that its glory may not fade. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE RELIGION OF THE FORWARD 
LOOK 


It was said of Christopher Columbus by one of his coun- 
trymen: “The instinct of an unknown continent burned 
in him.” 

So with mortal man. 


“Earth fades! Heaven breaks on me; I shall stand next 
Before God’s throne; the moment’s close at hand 
When man the first, last time has leave to lay 
His whole heart bare before his Maker; leave 
To clear up the long error of a life, 

And choose one happiness forever more.” 
—Browning. 


“Religion without a great hope would be like an altar 
without a living fire.”—Artaban, in Van Dyke’s The Other 
Wise Man. 


“There is no death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the Life Elysian 
Whose portal we call Death. 
She is not dead—the child of our affection— 
But gone to that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule.” 
—Longfellow. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE RELIGION OF THE FORWARD 
LOOK 


It has been one of the favorite criticisms of 
theology that it gave too large a place to specu- 
lation concerning the future. What is to be the 
nature of the eternal state of the blessed and 
what is to be the character and intensity of the 
punishment of the wicked are declared to take 
precedence over what are to be our relations 
and our duties here and now. The criticism 
was not entirely unjust. Theology has con- 
cerned itself too intensely with eschatological 
rather than with practical aspects of religious 
faith. I recall that my own supreme effort of 
the seminary days was my graduating thesis on 
“The Doctrine of Future Punishment.” That 
treatise was not at all humorous and did not 
refer to the punishment which I was to inflict 
on my future hearers. It is easy to recall also 
the surprise and even shock with which I 
learned that one of the graduates had chosen 
as his subject, “The Lower East Side.” ‘“‘ What 


place,”’ I reflected “did a discussion of the slums 
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of New York city have in a commencement ex- 
ercise of a school of theology?” The shocked 
surprise of a theological graduate was merely a 
voice for the unspoken understanding that such 
common, sordid, everyday matters as slums and 
tenements and wages and food and sanitation 
were quite outside the range of theological 
thought and consideration. Happily, even 
within these few years since then, the situation 
in our institutions of theological training has 
been entirely changed, and departments of so- 
cial service and applied religion are attempting 
to atone for a long-standing deficiency. 

On the other hand, out in practical life there 
was another and contradictory movement 
plainly visible, a movement in the direction of a 
purely material plane of religious thought and 
activity. “Service” was the magic word upon 
many lips and thrust into many books; doing 
was the thing everywhere stressed; clubs, insti- 
tutional features in the church, committees and 
organizations filled the religious horizon, and 
pragmatism became life’s popular philosophy. 
The practical phases of religion have received 
such cordial indorsement and such unreserved 
allegiance in this series of discussions that no 
apologetic of that sort is needed now. Prac- 
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tical religion is the only kind of religion worthy 
the name or the acceptance. With that move- 
ment, however, there came another tendency to 
shift so completely the religious emphasis to 
the present that a good many people seemed to 
forget entirely about the future. Accenting 
this tendency was the teaching of certain bril- 
liant but materialistic exponents of extreme 
scientific and rationalistic tenets in the schools 
and from the platforms and in the volumes with 
which they regaled the public. “There is no 
proof of a future anyhow,” they are saying. 
“You cannot find its germ under the micro- 
scope; neither the scalpel nor the test tube has 
discovered it, no one has ever experienced it who 
has submitted any reliable testimony on the 
subject; therefore in the absence of proof, we 
must refuse to believe it.” Men of affairs, 
those who did not bother much to think out a 
philosophy for themselves, simply passed it all 
by as something unknowable and as being so 
academic that, after all, it did not do to worry 
over. 

In these replies received to our questionnaire, 
there are several that voice that same uncon- 
cern about the future, declaring that the present 
is all we know anything about and that the fu- 
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ture will take care of itself. Notwithstanding 
all this, one cannot touch any number of per- 
sons on the question of religion without dis- 
covering that the belief in a future life is implicit 
in the heart of the race and that “the hope 
of immortality” is a heritage of humankind. 

“Religion is my only hope of eternal life.” 

“Religion is everything to live for, the only 
thing to die by, and our only hope for eternity.” 

“Religion makes the individual conscious at 
all times of the fact that if he should be called 
to depart from this world, it is well with him.” 

That statement, so certain and reassuring, 
was written by one who, within a year of pen- 
ning it, had faced that very call. 

“Religion means living in the power of the 
hope that maketh not ashamed, having the face 
ever lifted toward the light, though seeing the 
sorrow around one, and serving diligently the 
will of the king.” 

One person referred to that little brochure by 
Henry van Dyke, The Mansion, in which John 
Weightman, a_ self-made and_ self-satisfied 
churchman, found, in a dream, that in the future 
life there would be a reckoning, and that his life 
warranted, not a mansion, but a hut. 

“Tf a man has a religion that fits him to live 
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in this world, it will fit him also for that other 
world,” says one. 

“Religion involves that change of heart, that 
new birth which brings life eternal,” declares 
another. 

A man who has no relation to the church and 
who is not a professing Christian wrote thus: 

“Men who may have refused religion up to 
middle life or old age, frequently change their 
ways when the warning of death comes.” This 
is evidently a lifeboat idea of religion, to use 
only when the battered, sinking ship is about 
to go down. 

A gentleman of large business ability set his 
pen to paper and announced these three rather 
startling affirmations: 

1. “I affirm that the existence and personal 
identity of the individual continues after the 
change called death.” 

2. “I affirm that communication with the so- 
called dead is a fact scientifically proven by the 
phenomena.” 

3. “I affirm that the doorway to reformation 
is never closed against any human soul, here or 
hereafter.” 

Continuing, he says: “I do not believe in the 
immortality of the soul to the effect that it 
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has inherent immortality.” “It is the gift of 
God.” 

“My hope lies in the resurrection of the dead 
and the gift of salvation for all.” 

Again he says: “All the wicked will God de- 
stroy after one opportunity in the second 
death.” 

The man who wrote these contradictory 
statements may draw a princely salary from a 
big corporation, but evidently not for his abil- 
ity at logical utterance. 

He finds it possible to believe at the same 
time in the following truths: (1) that immor- 
tality is not inherent, but the gift of God; (2) 
that everybody will be saved; (3) that, after one 
opportunity beyond the grave, the impenitent 
will be destroyed. 

In short, he believes at one and the same time 
in conditional immortality and the certainty 
of the future punishment, in universal salva- 
tion, in annihilation for the wicked and a second 
probation. Despite these strange and contra- 
dictory words, despite the surface indifference 
on the part of pragmatists, despite the stress 
upon the practical features of religious service, 
the future is a fixture in current thought and im- 
mortality an essential in full and final religion. 
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Coming to closer grips with this subject, we 
find four demands for the religion of the for- 
ward look. 

1. The demand of intuition. 

2. The demand of conservation. 

3. The demand of retribution. 

4. The demand of revelation. 

First, then, is the demand of intuition. The 
postulate of man’s immortality is as ancient as 
the race itself. Before the dim beginnings of 
creed and dogma, before the chosen people 
were instructed in the truths of revelation, be- 
fore the immutable laws of the Infinite God 
were committed to written form, back there in 
the far-off beginnings of the race there existed 
the belief in a future life and there arose a de- 
mand for a religion that would satisfy that be- 
lief. A study of various early races will accentu- 
ate this point. The primitive Egyptians held 
to a definite doctrine of future existence and 
embalmed their dead in preparation of the life 
beyond the grave. The peoples of India have 
elaborated a system of transmigration of soul 
which amuses or saddens according to one’s 
mood, but which expresses their intuitive long- 
ings for a boon for which, alas! until these late 
years, there was no revelation. Homer wrote 
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suggestions of immortality into both the Iliad 
and the Odyssey; Socrates affirmed the future 
existence of the soul; Virgil embodied the same 
idea in virile verse, and poets have pictured, 
just as philosophers have dreamed, of a future 
Elysium. 

Stop a person to-day in the midst of the rush 
of modern life, and despite the distractions of 
business, despite the materialistic veneer of 
much of current thought, despite the pragmatic 
basis of much of modern philosophy, you are 
likely to find that in his moments of quiet san- 
ity, he will instinctively reach for immortality. 

There may be those who claim to feel as that 
brilliant author of “The Prisoner of Chillon” 
felt, when at six and thirty he sighed, 

“My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of life are gone; 


The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone!” 


But when life is unblurred by vicious debauch, 
unspoiled by cynical reproach, and untouched 
by fatuous remorse, it is certain to have an out- 
look upon the future. 

Intuition will give us “Intimations of Im- 
mortality,” the gleams of a glorious “Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard,” and a peaceful, radiant 
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“Crossing of the Bar.” And even Byron, after 
- penning his lament about the yellow leaf, re- 
turned to sanity long enough to exclaim, 


“T feel my immortality o’ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into my ears this truth—‘ Thou liv’st forever!’” 


Tt is vitally significant that the heart of man- 
kind turns instinctively toward a future life. 
Sir Oliver Lodge voices what we must all some- 
times feel when he says, “I will not believe that 
it is given to man to have thoughts nobler and 
loftier than the real truth of things.” And the 
Master adds his well-remembered assurance 
that we are not to let our hearts trouble us 
about these things, for “If it were not so, I 
- would have told you.” 

The intuitions of the heart, unspoiled by an- 
tagonism, can be trusted. For the longing spirit 
there is rest, for the weary traveler there is a 
haven, for the lonely pilgrim there is home, for 
the folded wing there is the heaven’s air, for the 
aspiring soul there is the mountain height, for 
the yearnings of the life for immortality there 
is satisfaction. “If.it were not so, I would have 


told you.” 
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Then there is the demand of conservation. Sci- 
ence has taught us that no particle of matter is 
destroyed. It may be changed, it may be 
crushed or burned, or dissolved or altered in 
some fashion or other, but it is not vanished 
from existence. Now it is solid, now liquid, now 
gas, but it cannot be banished to nonexistence, 
and not even the magic wand that once waved 
in a feminine hand in Boston has accomplished 
this feat. Nature is no waster. What she does 
not need here she uses there. Where she has a 
surplus of sunshine she stores it up in deep veins 
against the winter’s cold. Where there is an 
excess of water she gathers it up in her fingers 
and spreads it over the thirsty lands. She is 
prodigal as provider, but she never wastes. She 
is the great conserver. So is it with nature’s 
God. He provides in abundance, he gives with 
the glad, free hand of a loving Father, but he 
does not waste. None of his gifts he wastes, 
much less those rare gifts of personality. 

If man is the fine, high, noble being we think 
he is; if he has fiber of brain and quality of 
heart, and power of initiative ‘and graces of 
thought and utterance; if he can stand upon his 
feet and look into the very face of the Almighty, 
then all the laws of nature’s economy, all the 
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moral requirements of conservation, all the in- 
sistence of the perpetuity of the worthy, chal- 
lenge the continuance of the superior powers of 
human personality. God could not meet the 
demands of high ethical assumptions were he 
to create a Socrates, a Shakespeare, a Wash- 
ington, a Wesley, and then, after a few shuttling 
years, after a few words of beauty or of wisdom, 
a few deeds of valor or of sacrifice, a few thoughts 
expressed, a few plans executed, a few achieve- 
ments accomplished, throw such precious ma- 
terials out into the world’s junk heap. We look 
into the very face of God and thank him for the 
divinity which he has given us, the sun-crowned 
glory with which he has encircled us, and say 
to him in meekness and yet in candor, “You 
have made us partner with divinity and we can- 
not be discarded after three score and ten.”” We 
have the capacity of thought, but our brains 
must not be thrown away after just a few years 
of thinking. We have the power of achieve- 
ment, but.our work must not disintegrate once 
we have builded it.» The incentive for doing 
what we do is that it will stand. 

At a certain State prison before the present 
excellent merit and labor system was inaug- 
urated, the plan was to do anything to keep the 
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inmates occupied. Organizing the “Lifers’’ 
into a squad, they equipped them with wheel- 
barrows and sent them to wheel the crushed 
stone that had been dumped in one corner of 
the prison yard over to another corner of the 
inclosure, then had them haul it back, etc. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these men were 
serving life sentence—all plans forsaken, hopes 
all dead, castles all fallen—these men mutinied. 
They said that if they were to work, they 
wanted to do something worth doing and that 
would stand after it was finished. So much the 
more for us who have hopes and plans and am- 
bitions—our work must stand, or it is not worth 
doing. 

“For half a century I have been writing my 
thought in prose, verse, history, philosophy, 
drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, song— 
I have tried all. But I feel I have not said the 
thousandth part of what is in me! When I go 
down to the grave I can say, like so many oth- 
ers, ‘I have finished my day’s work;’ but I can- 
not say, “I have finished my life;’ my day’s 
work will begin again the next morning.” So 
wrote Victor Hugo as he faced his death, and 
in some such way we all think of the incom- 
pleteness of this life and of the necessity of an- 
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other life to conserve its rich gifts, to complete 
its valued labors. 

Then there is the demand of retribution. If 
there is little patience with the traditional dis- 
cussions of eternal punishment in these days, 
there is the insistence inherent in human con- 
sciousness for a better and fuller adjustment of 
life’s equities than the brief span of an earthly 
life affords. Let the impatient utilitarian re- 
flect upon the utter injustice of ending the rec- 
ord of human service on the one hand or human 
perfidy on the other with the grave. Religion 
as a program for to-day is axiomatic, religion as 
a plan of practical service is essential; but re- 
ligion must not say her final word at the tomb, 
she must not consider the record closed after 
the flitting space of a few years here. The sol- 
dier out there on the fighting front needs some- 
thing more from religion than merely “pro- 
grams” and “service,” something more than 
just what can be done here and now. He needs 
a grip upon the eternal; he is facing stern reali- 
ties, he is looking into the jaws of death, into 
the mouth of hell, he is rubbing elbows with 
awful facts, he is facing the terrors that fly by 
day and far worse than the arrow that flieth by 
night. His life has been short, his achieve- 
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ments have been few, his life has been, for the 
most part, preparing, planning, dreaming of 
future accomplishment, of coming realization. 
Now he is in fair way to end it all in the path of 
a bullet or as fodder for cannon. Will it, in- 
deed, be the end of all? Ask those of us who 
have seen our sons and our brothers and our 
husbands march forth in a war which is to de- 
termine human liberty for all time and to re- 
make the world in terms of morality and right- 
eousness; ask any of us whether we are saying 
good-by to these dear ones in the thought, that, 
if they do not come back, there is nothing for 
them but oblivion. A certain British officer is 
quoted as saying that he has never seen a single 
man in the trenches who questioned immor- 
tality. Face to face with death, no man can 
convince himself that death ends all. 

“T have seen the naked souls of men, stripped 
of circumstances, rank, reputation, wealth, or 
poverty. I have seen the vanity of the tem- 
poral and the glory of the eternal. I have des- 
pised comfort and honored pain, I have under- 
stood the victory of the cross. O death, where 
is thy sting?” This was written by Donald 
Hankey in A Student in Arms, June 1, 1915, 
and he was killed in action on the Western 
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front October 26, 1916. ‘The death of a hero 
convinces all of eternal life.” ‘In the hour of 
danger all good men are believers; they choose 
the spiritual and reject the material.” 

When one has seen a family disintegrate while 
yet in the first flushes of radiant hopes; when 
he has seen the fair young mother die, and light 
of reason fade from the father’s eyes and the 
children drift hither and yon in the frail bark 
of tender youth whither the winds and waves 
of caprice might carry them, then comes an in- 
ward question which may burst into outward 
cry, ““O God, there must be some way and some 
place in which to right these wrongs if justice 
is to rule the universe.”” When you have seen 
a child cursed into life rather than born into it, 
a victim of unpromising heredity and discour- 
aging environment, a pauper by necessity and 
a criminal by training, it is impossible to resist 
the claim upon some future where justice will 
balance the uneven scales. 

The despoiler of women and children cannot 
come to the same fate with his innocent victims; 
the atrocities of the Prussian beast cannot go 
unpunished; the thief and the liar and the mur- 
derer cannot share the bliss of the pure and the 
noble and the good. Even if the Bible said 
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nothing about a heaven and a hell, the human 
sense of common justice would demand 
them. 

Finally, there is the demand of revelation. 
Back yonder in the old Book we read that plain- 
tive question from the lips of Job: “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” and later in the poem we 
hear this answer to the question: “And though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God: whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another.” The Hebrew prophets were thor- 
oughly imbued with the conception of immor- 
tality as the climax of existence and called the 
people to such lives of faith and rectitude as to 
function in future happiness and _ salvation. 
Then in the New Testament, there is that virile 
chapter from the pen of Paul concerning the 
beauty and glory of the resurrected state, when 
corruption shall have put on incorruption, when 
mortality shall have been swallowed up of life, 
when the sting of death shall have been healed 
and victory of the grave shall have been broken. 
And, finally, there are those throbbing words 
from the lips of our Lord which have always 
soothed and inspired the anxious and the eager 
and have lighted the way to that better land. 
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John records them in his Gospel at the four- 
teenth chapter. 

One night a minister was called from bed by 
the frantic voice of a neighbor urging him to 
hurry to the bedside of another neighbor who 
was very ill. As soon as he could get his bear- 
ings he heard the heartrending screams coming 
from the patient, who was a woman living a few 
doors away. The family and friends were in a 
frenzy. Noone could quiet her. The physician 
had failed to do so, and as a last resort they sent 
for the preacher. He was not their pastor; in 
fact, she was not a member of any church. The 
man of God entered the sick room, went to the 
bed, took the woman by the hand and said to 
her, “Don’t you want me to read something to 
you that is very beautiful?” MHushing for a 
moment her screams, he began in a low, clear 
voice to read: “‘Let not your heart be troubled; 
ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions; if it were 
not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare 
aplacefor you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” 
The patient repeated after him these words, and 
on until the end of the chapter. They seemed 
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the soothing portion of slumber, the quicken- 
ing vision of sunrise, the glowing hope of the 
dawn. She rested, she believed, she prayed, 
she slept, she trusted, and, after a time, she 
died. 

Here is the final authority on the subject of 
religion in its forward look. Socrates thought 
there was a future. Wordsworth had his “In- 
timations of Immortality,” but Jesus both as- 
sumed it and pronounced it. He assumed it 
with the calm certainty of intuition; he pro- 
nounced it with full consciousness of experience. 
He gave to a vague and longing hope the bold, 
clear outlines of reality. He wrote into the 
vocabulary of common speech the language of 
another world. His consciousness of divinity 
held him to the height of constant communion, 
and he who communes with God could never 
think of final death. His visions of paradise 
were reminders of the land from which he had 
come and to which he would go, and the veil 
seemed always thin between him and the eternal 
city. And when wicked hearts had cursed him, 
and cruel hands had crucified him, and death 
had tried to shut him in a tomb, the sepulcher 
shone with a heavenly glory, the vain bands of 
death were broken, and Jesus Christ came forth 
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in the warm beauty of his resurrection, ‘‘The 
first fruits of them that slept.” 

Religion has now come to its climacteric. It 
has now been crowned with its fullest glory. It 
has shown, to use a phrase oft used by certain 
theologians, “the power of an endless life.” 
The power, not merely of endless existence, but 
the true dynamic of immortality exerted now 
and forever. Immortality has its “intima- 
tions” here, but what is more to the point it has 
its “‘implications” here. The strength and 
beauty of immortal life must have their begin- 
nings in this earthly life. If I am going to live 
forever, my manner of life assumes a new dig- 
nity and a new significance. If I am going to 
live forever, then I must give such direction to 
this present life that it will not need to change 
direction at the grave. If I am going to live 
forever, then my taste for eternal things must 
have certain cultivation here; I must accustom 
myself in habits of thought and graces of speech 
and qualities of heart to heavenly spheres. If 
I am going to live forever, I must not scar my 
imagination with the vicious and the vile nor 
stain my memory with the low and the lewd. 
If I am going to live forever, these passing years 
must be crowded with such worthy service that 
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the increment on my life investment will be 
built into the joys of celestial millenniums. 

O, this is the “power of an endless life”!— 
the power of redeeming this present life from 
pettiness and of setting it in the high dignity of 
eternity; the power of giving new and nobler 
values to life’s experiences and new and worthier 
appraisals to life’s toils. This is the “power of 
an endless life,” that now every task is under- 
taken in the white light of its eternal bearings, 
every relationship is regarded in the rare sanc- 
tity of -its eternal beauty, every service is ren- 
dered in the rich radiance of its eternal glory. 

If this be the crown of religion, then we shall 
be content. If faith is to issue in sight, then we 
shall walk the dark pathways with a new confi- 
dence, for the morning soon will dawn. If ex- 
perience has in it the quality of eternity, then 
we shall guard it with a new care and culture 
it with a new devotion. If struggle is to end in 
victory, then we shall fight with a new courage 
and strive with a new confidence. If service-is 
to have flashed upon it the illumination of ce- 
lestial lights, we shall labor with greater pa- 
tience and build with greater diligence since our 
building is to stand forever. If generosity is 
to go on and on in its blessings and if the stream 
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of unselfish giving is to flow past the very throne 
of God, we shall reduce our necessities and en- 
large our liberalities in the interest of final bene- 
factions. If the church is the bride of Christ, 
and must stand before his presence, and the pres- 
ence of angelic hosts, without spot nor wrinkle, 
then we shall keep it pure and strong and ready 
for the wedding supper of the Lamb. If the 
final goal of religion is eternity, we shall trust 
and love and toil and struggle and pray and 
give and serve, and come at last to Him who has 
called us and who saves us with the “power of 
an endless life.” If these are the final gifts of 
religion, we shall be content. 


“And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
—Whitter. 
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